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FOREWORD 

L^^syFJil 

One-quarter  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  is  designated  as  elective 
time.  It  provides  a  very  real  opportunity  for  students  and  teachers  to  explore  together 
topics  of  current  interest  to  them.  The  rationale  for  this  part  of  the  curriculum  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  best  programs  are  developed  as  close  to  the  students  that  they  are 
intended  for  as  possible. 

Over  the  past  decade,  many  exciting  projects  and  learning  activities  have  been 
created  for  students  as  a  result  of  this  flexibility  in  the  curriculum.  The  members  of  the 
Development  Team  have  selected  some  of  these  activities  for  inclusion  here  and  they 
have  brainstormed  a  few  more  for  your  consideration  as  well. 

We  hope  that  you  will  view  this  collection  of  ideas  as  a  springboard  for  your 
own  creative  ideas  and  that,  in  this  way,  this  monograph  will  be  helpful  to  you  and  your 
students  in  planning  for  one-quarter  elective  time. 

Red  Deer,  June  1981  Frank  Horvath 
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Purpose 

This  monograph  is  a  catalogue  of  issues,  topics,  and  resources  for  each  grade 
level.  It  is  intended  to  act  as  a  springboard  for  the  infinite  list  of  program  ideas  possible 
for  one-quarter  elective  time.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  all  inclusive;  nor  does  it  intend  to 
prescribe.  Hopefully,  teachers  will  find  it  to  be  a  helpful,  service  document. 


Rationale 


Since  the  core  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  is  directed  toward  the  required 
value,  knowledge,  and  skill  objectives,  there  often  is  not  sufficient  time  for  students  to 
choose  and  to  pursue  topics  of  personal  interest.  The  one-quarter  elective  portion  of  the 
Curriculum  should  ensure  that  sufficient  time  is  taken  to  provide  students  with  this 
opportunity,  to  extend  their  inquisitive  natures  beyond  what  is  required,  to  explore  what 
they  find  unusual  and  stimulating.  This  experience  will  be  motivating  if  students  are 
directly  involved  in  the  exploration  of  their  questions  about  self  and  society. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  expressions  of  natural  interest  and  curiosity  arise 
more  often  if  the  instructional  climate  in  the  classroom  is  such  that  students  feel 
someone  is  prepared  to  receive  their  input. 


Format 


This  monograph  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  list  of  brainstormed  ideas 
emanating  from  the  core  program.  The  developers  focussed  on  the  following  question: 
"When  students  are  working  on  a  specific  topic  in  the  core  program,  what  other  ideas  for 
inquiry  might  arise  out  of  their  curiosity  that  a  classroom  teacher  could  listen  for  and 
perhaps  later  capitalize  upon  in  one-quarter  elective  time." 

Thus,  except  in  Grades  11  and  12  for  which  there  are  four  for  each  topic,  there 
are  three  elective  idea  pages  for  each  of  Topics  A,  B,  and  C,  making  a  total  of  nine  at 
each  grade  level.  Note  that  in  the  upper  corner  of  each  page,  the  specific  grade  level  and 
topic  of  which  the  elective  idea  page  is  an  extension  is  indicated. 

More  Ideas  are  listed  after  the  elective  idea  pages,  some  in  depth  while  others 
are  noted  briefly,  at  each  grade  level. 
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Goals 


In  view  of  the  purpose  and  rationale  stated  above  the  following  are  interpreted 
as  the  key  goals  of  the  one-quarter  elective  time: 

A.  Ultimate  Goals 


1.  To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  extend  beyond  the  core 
program  their  understanding  of  and  inquiry  into  issues  affecting 
self  and  society. 

2.  To  help  students  become  more  willing  to  express  and  to  pursue 
their  natural  interest  and  curiosity  in  history,  geography,  and  the 
social  sciences. 

B.  Program  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  their  experiences  in  one-quarter  elective  time,  students 

will: 

1.  Appreciate  the  importance  of  understanding  local,  national,  and 
world  events. 

2.  Respect  their  personal  abilities  in  pursuing  topics  of  current 
interest  to  them  and  in  generating  knowledge  related  to  these 
chosen  topics. 

3.  Use  a  variety  of  inquiry  approaches  which  go  beyond  the  social 
inquiry  model  in  the  core  program. 

4.  Understand  the  affairs  of  their  community  and  participate  more 
actively  in  it. 

5.  Become  increasingly  independent  in  researching  a  topic  of  personal 
interest. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation  strategies  in  one-quarter  elective  time  need  not  be  greatly 
different  from  those  used  in  the  core  program,  except  that  since  a  variety  of  activities 
and  topics  will  be  studied,  no  specific  standardized  test  is  likely  possible.  However,  if 
elective  time  is  used  effectively  as  an  extension  of  the  core  program,  there  is  a 
conviction  that  student  enthusiasm  and  increased  understanding  will  be  reflected  in  higher 
achievement  over  all. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  principle  of  student  involvement  be  applied  in  the 
evaluation  of  activities  in  the  one-quarter  elective  time,  however.  Along  with  the 
teacher,  the  student  or  class  as  a  whole  should  establish  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  individual  or  class  projects.  This  criteria  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
written  down  along  with  the  objectives  of  the  project  before  work  is  initiated.  In  this 
manner  the  students  have  direct  input  into  the  whole  scope  of  the  project,  and  are  sure 
before  any  time  is  invested  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in  the  end. 
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Us; 


General  Guidelines 
to  Effective  Use  of 
Elective  Time 


The  following  questions  and  answers  represent  an  interpretation  of  one-quarter 
elective  time  advocated  by  the  committee  developing  this  monograph. 


Questions 


Answers 


1.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD 
STUDENTS  BE  MADE  AWARE 
OF  THE  ELECTIVE  PART 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
PROGRAM? 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher  to 
inform  students  about  the  nature  of  the  elective 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  the  role  that  they  have  in 
deciding  what  the  topic  will  be  and  how  it  will  be 
studied. 


2.  HOW  CAN  I  INVOLVE 

STUDENTS  IN  DEVELOPING 
THE  ELECTIVE  PART  OF 
THE  PROGRAM? 


A  variety  of  strategies  for  involving  students  in 
planning  the  unit  of  study  in  this  part  of  their  social 
studies  program  should  be  used.  This  necessitates 
sensitivity  to  the  extent  of  involvement  students  are 
presently  capable  of  or  interested  in  accomplishing, 
lust  providing  a  list  of  possible  topics  to  choose 
from  for  research  is,  for  some  students,  a 
sufficiently  demanding  task,  especially  if  they  have 
not  been  involved  in  planning  before.  Generally,  as 
students  progress  through  the  grades,  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  assume  responsibility  for  planning 
their  own  inquiry  increases. 


3.  WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY 

"EXTENDING  THE  CORE 
TOPIC"  INTO  THE 
ELECTIVE  PART  OF 
THE  PROGRAM? 


As  students  work  through  a  unit  developed  to  meet 
the  core  objectives,  interest  and  curiosity  is  often 
triggered  in  a  new  direction,  perhaps  by  an 
important  current  event  or  possibly  by  one  or  more 
students'  personal  experiences.  This  "spinoff"  may 
be  interpreted  as  extending  the  core  topic. 

While  some  teachers  may  view  the  elective  part  of 
the  program  as  an  opportunity  to  lengthen  the  core 
program  into  the  full  year,  it  is  believed  desirable  to 
limit  the  study  of  core  objectives.  Provision  of 
elective  time  has  tremendous  potential  for 
capitalizing  on  student  enthusiasm  and  interest  and, 
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when  dealt  with  as  extending  the  core  topics, 
elective  time  can  serve  to  enhance  understanding  of 
concepts  and  to  reinforce  required  skills. 


4.  HOW  CAN  I  BASE  A  Strategies  should  be  developed  which  encourage 

QUARTER  OF  THE  PROGRAM  students  to  express  their  interest.  While  this 
ON  SOMETHING  AS  necessitates  a  sensitivity  toward  student  likes  and 

NEBULOUS  AS  STUDENT  dislikes  as  they  are  expressed  during  the  core 

INTEREST?  program  and  as  major  news  events  take  place  locally 

and  throughout  the  world,  it  also  may  require 
special  classroom  structures  for  identifying  and 
recording  such  interests,  either  to  be  pursued  at  the 
time,  if  appropriate,  or  at  a  later  date. 


5. 


SHOULD  STUDENT  INTEREST  Student  interest,  although  crucial,  is  not  a  sufficient 

DICTATE  ENTIRELY  WHAT  reason  for  the  selection  of  a  specific  topic  by  itself. 

IS  DONE  IN  THE  ELECTIVE  It  must  have  educational  value;  that  is,  the  study 

PART  OF  THE  PROGRAM?  must  result  in  the  achievement  of  worthwhile  value, 

knowledge,  and  skill  objectives.  It  is  ideal  if  the 
student  is  able  to  express  these  even  in  a  general  or 
loose  way  at  the  beginning  of  a  study.  Students 
should  be  able  to  answer  for  themselves,  "What  do  I 
hope  to  get  out  of  this  study?",  particularly  at  the 
upper  grade  levels.  In  earlier  grades,  this  may  have 
to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  teacher. 


6.  IS  IT  SUFFICIENT  IF 
STUDENTS  ARE  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 
TOPICS? 


In  addition  to  content,  students  should  be  involved  in 
deciding  how  to  proceed  with  the  study  and  what 
steps  are  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  the  issue. 
For  example,  in  the  upper  grades,  methodologies  of 
the  historian,  geographer,  and  the  social  scientist 
should  be  examined  as  alternatives  to  the  social 
inquiry  model  presented  in  the  core  program.  (See 
Elective  Ideas  on  pages  74,  80.) 


7.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  CAN 
TEACHER  INTERESTS 
DETERMINE  WHAT  WILL 
BE  DONE? 


Teachers  often  have  many  personal  experiences  and 
strengths  which  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  elective  time.  One  way  to  utilize  such  personal 
interests  as  stamp  collections  and  trips  to  foreign 
countries  that  do  not  fit  into  one's  own  class  in  the 
elective  part  of  the  program  is  by  preparing  a  list 
for  distribution  to  all  classes  in  the  school  and  by 
arranging  to  share  these  interests  when  called  upon 
by  students  in  other  classrooms.  In  this  way, 
teachers  who  have  a  special  interest  serve  as  a 
valuable  resource  rather  than  as  a  determiner  of  the 
elective  program. 
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8.  WHAT  IF  THERE  AREN'T  The  availability  of  appropriate  resource  materials 
ANY  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  should  be  an  important  factor  in  determining 
FOR  A  TOPIC  CHOSEN  BY  whether  or  not  a  topic  will  be  studied.  However, 

STUDENTS  FOR  STUDY?  some  students,  even  after  becoming  aware  of  the 

deficiency  in  materials  for  a  particular  topic,  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  their  study  if  they  strongly 
wish  to  do  so.  They  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  choice  which  carries  with  it  both 
positive  and  negative  consequences. 

One  way  to  ensure  that  a  greater  variety  of  up  to 
date  resources  will  be  available  is  to  put  each 
student  in  class  in  charge  of  collecting  articles 
related  to  a  "current  issues  topic"  from  magazines 
and  newspapers.  These  materials,  carefully 
mounted  on  8l2"xll"  paper  with  date  and  source 
noted,  are  organized  into  a  vertical  file.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  this  may  be  donated  to  the  library  to 
add  to  the  collection  there  or  if  a  vertical  file 
doesn't  exist  already,  launch  a  new  one. 

Many  teachers  find  it  well  worth  their  effort  to 
keep  a  vertical  file  on  significant  current  issues  too. 


9.  HOW  SHOULD  THE  ELECTIVE  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  distributing  the 
PORTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  elective  portion  of  the  program  over  the  course  of 
BE  DISTRIBUTED  OVER  the  year.  A  3-4  week  study  after  each  core  topic  is 

THE  YEAR?  one  alternative  while  another  alternative  might  be 

on  a  week  or  two  week  basis  scattered  over  the 
year.  Yet,  a  third  alternative  may  involve  reserving 
a  block  of  time  in  the  last  months  of  the  year  when 
students  are  familiar  with  the  program  and  when 
they  have  developed  necessary  skills  to  handle  a 
student-centred  unit. 


10.  IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO 
PLAN  AN  ELECTIVE 
STUDY  FOR  EACH  CORE 
UNIT? 


Although  each  of  the  core  topics  have  the  potential 
for  many  spin-off  studies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allot 
time  for  an  elective  study  for  each  core  unit 
completed. 
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The  Role  of  Current 
Affairs  in  the  Elective 
Program 


Current  Affairs  has  always  been  an  interesting,  relevant  and  dynamic  part  of 
the  Social  Studies  Program.  It  has  traditionally  formed  the  link  between  the  classroom 
and  the  world  beyond.  In  view  of  recent  changes  to  the  Social  Studies  Curriclum,  what 
changes  might  there  be  in  the  study  of  Current  Affairs  as  well.  And,  in  a  world  where  so 
much  more  information  is  available,  how  can  suitable  topics  be  selected  for  study? 


1.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Current  Affairs  can  be  used  in  the  elective  program  to  do  the  following: 
trigger  interest  in  new  topics; 

deepen  and  broaden  student  interests  and  skills  in  topics  currently  under 
study; 

demonstrate  the  current  validity  of  the  lessons  of  history,  geography  and  the 
social  sciences; 

bring  student  attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  up  with  news  of  local, 
national  and  international  issues,  particularly  to  show  that  societies  are  not 
static; 

provide  a  continuing  and  up-to-date  variety  of  resource  potential  such  as  a 
vertical  file  so  that  students  can  work  on  original  research  in  multi-media 
situations; 

promote  the  use  of  specialized  social  studies  techniques; 

develop  understanding  of  special  events  of  local,  national,  or  international 
nature  that  affect  our  lives. 


2.  SELECTION  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  FOR  STUDY 

Guidelines  for  selection  of  events  for  study  in  the  current  affairs  portion  of  the 
elective  program  include  the  following: 

Educational  value: 

Will  there  be  growth  in  the  learner's  achievement  of  value,  knowledge  and  skill 
objectives? 
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Appropriateness  and  Timeliness; 


Will  the  event  be  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  maturity  and  competence  of  the 
student?  Will  it  be  appropriate  in  terms  of  community  values  and  feelings? 
Will  the  event  not  only  be  timely,  but  will  the  consequences  seem  important? 

Relatedness: 

Will  the  event  fit  into  the  contemporary  learning  of  the  student?  Will  the 
student  recognize  it  as  important  in  personal/family/school/ 
community/provincial/national/international  life? 

Student  Input: 

Will  the  student  be  involved  in  selecting  events  for  examination  and 
development? 

Available  information: 

If  an  in-depth  study  is  pursued,  will  sufficient,  reliable  information  be 
available? 

Technique: 

Will  the  event  lend  itself  to  social  studies  techniques  such  as  detection  of 
opinion  and  bias,  possibilities  for  comparison  of  differing  view  points, 
interpretation  and  analysis? 


3.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CURRENT  EVENTS  AND  TOPICS  UNDER  STUDY 

Care  needs  to  be  taken  that  students  avoid  trivial,  sensational,  or  lurid  items.  This 
usually  can  be  achieved  by  having  students  search  for  events  related  to  a  topic  they  are 
studying. 


4.  INTEGRATION  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS  WITH  CURRICULUM 


The  study  of  current  affairs  adds  considerably  to  the  relevance,  interest  and 
immediacy  of  the  regular  Social  Studies  Program.  Because  we  know  this  to  be  of 
importance,  it  is  regarded  as  a  significant  goal  in  planning  for  instruction.  AS  MUCH  AS 
POSSIBLE,  CURRENT  AFFAIRS  SHOULD  BE  HANDLED  AS  INCLUSIONS  IN  (AND 
EXTENSIONS  OF)  CURRICULAR  TOPICS  AND  NOT  AS  A  SEPARATE  SUBJECT/TOPIC 
ISOLATED  FROM  THE  PROGRAM. 


How  can  this  be  done? 
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Examples  of  news  items  which  can  be  integrated  with  curricular  topics: 
INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING: 


Grade 

Relating  News  Event  to  Curricular  Topic 

One: 

Develop  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  family  budget  by  having 
students  find  out  how  much  the  cost  of  groceries  have  increased  and 
what  effects  this  might  have  on  their  family  spending. 

Two: 

Have  students  expand  their  understanding  of  the  concept  of  change  in 
the  community  by  finding  out  the  extent  to  which  prices  have  gone  up 
and  its  implications  for  residential  living. 

Three: 

Have  students  discuss  the  barter  system  and  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  in  Early  Settler  times  as  it  relates  to  inflated  values. 

Four: 

Develop  the  concept  of  increase  in  cost  of  living  by  relating  it  to  the 
scarcity  of  natural  resources. 

Five: 

Have  students  compare  prices  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  or  with 
the  United  States  to  find  out  where  the  cost  of  living  is  highest. 

Six: 

Have  students  investigate  needs-wants  relationships  to  find  out  that 
increasing  demands  along  with  diminishing  supplies  force  prices  up. 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  A  HEAVILY  POPULATED  PLACE: 

Grade  Relating  News  Event  to  Curricular  Topic 

Seven:  Have  students  view  this  event  in  relation  to  the  effects  on  the  people 

and  culture  of  the  area.  How  might  the  natural  disaster  change 
traditional  ways  of  life?  (Video-taping  of  T.V.  News  may  be  used  to 
assist  in  this.) 

Eight:  Have  students  examine  the  effects  the  event  has  on  an  institution 

under  study.  For  example,  students  are  assigned  to  research  the 
question:  "Has  there  been  a  breakdown  in  law  and  order?" 

(Geographical  work  could  be  undertaken,  as  well.) 

Nine:  Develop  with  students  the  understanding  that  a  natural  disaster  often 

brings  far-reaching  economic  consequences,  particularly  in  industrial 
growth.  What  are  these  consequences,  both  in  the  short-term  and 
long-term? 

Ten:  Have  students  examine  the  part  that  Canada  could  play  in  extending 

aid  to  the  troubled  area.  Should  Canadians  extend  aid  in  every  case 
of  natural  disaster?  Should  the  government  of  the  country  increase 
the  present  degree  of  social  control? 
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Eleven: 

Twelve: 

LONG 

Grade 

One: 

Two: 

Three: 

Four: 

Five: 

Six: 

Seven: 

Eight: 

Nine: 


Have  students  examine  political  and  sociological  change  that  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  event.  How  might  the  event  cause  change? 
What  has  been  the  historical  precedent?  What  will  be  the  likely 
effects  on  such  international  problems  as  the  disparity  of  resource 
distribution? 

Involve  students  in  investigating  the  roles  of  the  international 
agencies  in  the  proper  distribution  of  support  and  aid  to  the  area: 
What  should  the  national  government  be  responsible  for?  What 
support  should  be  expected  from  countries  such  as  Canada? 


TERM  CURRENT  AFFAIRS  PROJECTS  RELATED  TO  CURRICULUM: 

Project 

Each  student  relates  news  stories  dealing  with  safety  (e.g.,  bear 
maulings,  fire  destroying  homes)  followed  by  discussion  on  "What 
should  be  done?" 

A  bulletin  board  display  of  newspaper  photographs  collected  by 
students  illustrating  community  events  of  interest  to  them  is  put  up 
in  the  classroom. 

Each  student  listens  to  radio/TV  news  broadcasts  to  find  major  areas 
in  our  lives  which  require  cooperation  and  sharing  in  solving 
problems. 

Students  collect  information  on  one  problem  related  to  renewable  or 
non-renewable  resources  and  use  it  in  making  a  collage  to  show  "How 
it  affects  us". 

Students  develop  a  scrapbook  of  news  stories  from  each  region  of 
Canada  on  the  theme:  "Understanding  Other  Canadians". 

Students  write  reports  dealing  with  collected  newspaper  stories  on 
Oriental  countries. 

In  groups,  students  use  tape  recorders  to  interview  adults  for  opinions 
immediately  following  major  news  events  to  find  out  what  attitudes 
and  values  are  prevalent  in  our  society. 

From  newspapers  and  magazines,  students  collect  maps/charts/ 
diagrams/tables  that  deal  with  the  operation  of  institutions  and  write 
a  short  summary  on  each. 

Using  news  programs  such  as  the  Fifth  Estate  as  a  basis,  students 
select  an  economic  topic  such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  or 
consumer  education  and  make  a  scrapbook  of  articles  along  with  an 
analytical  summary.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  data  presented 
on  TV  and  data  comparisons  in  newspapers. 
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Ten: 


Eleven: 


Twelve: 


Students  collect  political  cartoons  on  a  selected  topic  and  provide  an 
analysis  and  summary  of  the  cartoonists'  viewpoints  from  all  across 
Canada. 

Students  choose  articles  and  news  items  concerning  immigration  and 
apply  understandings  gained  to  such  unit  concepts  as  tradition, 
change,  population  and  production. 

Students  view  videotapes  of  The  Six  O'clock  News  in  class  and  relate 
some  aspects  of  the  news  to  the  concepts  presently  under  study. 


Core  Topics 


Elective  Idea  Pages 


Me  as  an  Individual 

1/A 

CREATIVE  ME 

1/A 

TAKING  CARE  OF  MYSELF 

1/A 

BUYING  AND  SELLING 

TOYS  AT  CHRISTMAS 

p.  13 
p.  14 

p.  15 


B.  Me  in  my  Family 


1/B 

ANIMAL  FAMILES 

p.  16 

1/B 

MORE  MONEY  THAN  YOU  NEED 

p.  17 

1/B 

FAMILIES  AT  PLAY 

p.  18 

C.  Canadian  Families 


1/C 

FAMILY  LIFE  IN  OTHER  PARTS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

p.  19 

1/C 

FAMILY  LIFE  IN  EARLY 

SETTLEMENT  TIMES 

p.  20 

1/C 

FAMILY  CELEBRATIONS 

p.  21 

More  Ideas 


1.  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  p.  22 

2.  WINDOWS  ON  OUR  WORLD  p.  23 
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CREATIVE  ME 


1/A 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

The  Learning  Centre  Book, 

Davidson  et  al 

Field  trip  to  local  cultural  centre; 
circus 

Creative  people  within  the 
community 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Cultural  events 
Entertainment 

Interviews  with  such  creative 
people  as  artists,  clowns,  actors, 
musicians 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  can  I  show  my  creativity? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

An  activity  centre  approach  may  be 
taken  to  encourage  students  to 
experiment  with  materials  and  ideas  as 
they  relate  to  art,  music  and  drama. 
Specific  themes  may  be  selected  such  as 
the  circus,  talent  show  or  summer  fair. 
If  a  major  entertaining  event  such  as  the 
Shrine  Circus,  Ice  Capades,  or  Ballet  is 
about  to  occur  within  the  immediate 
community,  focus  the  study  on  the 
creative  individuals  who  will  be 
performing. 
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1/A 


TAKING  CARE  OF 
MYSELF 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  should  I  show  others  that  I  can 
take  care  of  myself? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Specific  areas  of  concern  regarding  the 
health  and  safety  of  five-and-six-year- 
olds  provide  the  focus  for  data  gathering 
in  this  study.  Students  could  be  involved 
in  identifying  such  threats  to  health  and 
safety  as  dangerous  crosswalks, 
construction  sites,  open  sewers,  and 
unsafe  farm  equipment  and  in  examining 
the  "who,  what,  where,  when,  why  and 
how"  of  each.  Specific  suggestions  about 
what  students  could  do  about  each 
problem  should  be  brainstormed  and  then 
communicated  in  a  creative  way  to  show 
that  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  I'm  Taking  Care  of  Myself,  Red 
Cross  Society 

-  People  in  Action,  Fannie  and 
George  Shaftel  (Discussion  Prints) 
"Patch  the  Pony",  (film) 

-  "How  Families  Live",  One  World 
study  prints  (School  Book  Branch) 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Accidents  to  children 
New  construction  sites 
Child  abductions 

-  Community  safety  and  health  hazards 
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BUYING  AND  1/A 

SELLING  TOYS  AT 

CHRISTMAS 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Catalogues  (Christmas) 

Videotapes  of  television  commercials 
Field  trips  to  local  toy  stores 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Which  toys  are  best  for  me? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

This  study  begins  with  a  class  survey  of 
toys  presently  on  the  market.  Inquiry 
leads  into  what  students  would  like  to 
receive  at  Christmas  or  for  their 
birthday  and  their  reasons  for  their 
choices.  Results  of  a  survey  are 
recorded  in  the  form  of  a  pictograph 
showing  preferences;  exploration  of  the 
quality,  cost,  and  the  marketing 
strategies  used  would  then  be  carried 
out.  Relationships  should  be  drawn 
between  what  students  would  purchase 
(or  ask  for)  and  what  they  feel  is 
important  to  themselves  and  their 
family. 


1  5 


New  toys  on  the  market 

Advertisements 

Toys  and  sex  stereotying 


ANIMAL  FAMILIES 
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FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Do  animal  families  behave  the  same  as 
we  do? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

One  World,  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside  (picture  sets)  (School 
Book  Branch) 

Readers 

Nursery  rhymes,  fables 
Newspapers 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

A  survey  is  maoe  of  a  number  of 
student-selected  animal  families  from 
literature,  the  farm,  and  from  wildlife. 
These  animal  families  are  examined  and 
compared  to  human  families.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  behaviors  of  animals, 
especially  in  man  vs.  animal  conflicts. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Bear  maulings 
Seal  hunting 

-  Protection  of  such  wildlife  species  as 
the  wolf  and  the  whale 

( 
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MORE  MONEY  THAN 
YOU  NEED 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Teaching  Consumer  Education 
Through  the  Regular  School 

Program,  School  Book  Branch 
Readers  (stories  of  families  having 
to  make  "economic"  decisions) 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


1/B 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Allowance:  Should  I  have  one? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

This  study  should  focus  on  the 
development  of  such  basic  economic 
concepts  as  needs,  wants,  scarcity  and 
money.  Parents  provide  what  is  required 
to  satisfy  needs  but  can  they  satisfy 
their  child's  wants  too?  What  do 
children  buy?  What  purpose  is  an 
allowance  intended  to  serve?  How  much 
money  is  suitable  for  a  grade  one 
student?  On  what  basis  should  an 
allowance  be  given? 


Rising  cost  of  living 


1/B 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  generate  an  extensive  list  of 
family  recreational  activities.  To 
broaden  student  perspectives,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  develop  alternative 
ideas  for  different  categories  such  as 
seasonal  outings,  indoor  games  on 
rainy  days,  inexpensive  activities, 
making  something  together,  etc.  For 
each  category  students  could  identify 
their  favourite,  draw  a  picture  of  it, 
and  list  the  alternatives.  This  project 
should  culminate  in  the  development 
of  a  book  of  ideas  that  each  student 
presents  to  his  parents. 


FAMILIES  AT  PLAY 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Family  Fun:  What  should  we  do? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  People  in  Action,  Role-playing  and 
discussion  Photographs,  Fannie  and 
George  Shaftel 

One  World,  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside 
(School  Book  Branch) 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Changes  in  the  family  unit 

Recreational  activities  in  the 

community 

Travel  and  vacations 

New  recreational  equipment, 

facilities,  or  services  in  the 

community 


FAMILY  LIFE  IN  1  /C 

OTHER  PARTS  OF 
THE  WORLD 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Disruptions  to  family  life  in  other 
lands 

Earthquakes 

Floods 

Revolutions 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  can  we  learn  from  families  in  other 
parts  of  the  world? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  examine  picture  cards  showing 
family  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  study  may  focus  on  one 
culture  such  as  the  Japanese  or  on 
families  from  a  number  of  different 
cultures.  Similarities  and  differences 
may  be  drawn  regarding  family  size  and 
composition,  functions  such  as  provision 
of  food,  shelter,  education,  and 
relationships. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"How  Families  Live",  One  World, 
study  prints  (School  Book  Branch)- 
Foreign  embassies  (see  page  184) 
Travel  brochures 
National  Geographic  Magazine 
Why  Should  I  Care?,  I.Y.C.  Project, 
Red  Cross  Youth 
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FAMILY  LIFE  IN 
EARLY  SETTLEMENT 
TIMES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  was  family  life  like  when  my 
grandparents  were  children? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  family  life  during 
the  early  settlement  of  western  Canada. 
Students  are  provided  with  a  variety  of 
activities  such  as  churning  butter, 
making  bread,  constructing  a  log  cabin 
out  of  clay  logs,  story  telling  and  family 
games.  These  activities  should  be 
selected  to  help  them  understand  how 
relationships  between  family  members 
developed  through  work  and  play. 
Comparisons  should  be  drawn,  for 
example,  between  how  a  family  spent 
their  evening  then  and  how  students 
spend  their  evenings  now. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Local  museums 
National  museum  kits 
-  When  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Were 
Kids,  Neil  Sutherland,  Gage  Pub. 
Grandparents 

Local  histories,  Alberta  Culture 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Family/school  reunions 
Community  pioneer  days 
Disruptions  to  family  life 
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FAMILY 

CELEBRATIONS 


1/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  important  are  festivals  to  my 
family  life? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

A  selected  festival  or  holiday 
celebration  is  examined  according  to  the 
different  ethnic  traditions  maintained  by 
some  Canadian  families.  Specific 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  examining 
the  role  of  these  traditions  in 
strengthening  family  life.  The  study 
may  culminate  with  a  presentation  to 
parents  expressing  the  "real"  meaning  of 
the  festival. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Hanukkah,  The  Festival  of  Lights, 
Discovery  Books 

Sun  Neen,  The  Best  Time  of  the 
Year,  Discovery  Books 
Christmas  stories  and  traditions, 
Christmas  Around  the  World,  Silver 
Burdett  Picture  Set 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Commercialization  of  holiday 
celebrations 

Emotional/psychological  problems 
experienced  by  those  who  are  alone 
at  Christmas 

Family  reunions  during  a  holiday 
celebration 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Connections  in  Social  Studies 
GENERAL  APPROACH 

To  help  students  become  more  aware  of  the  contents  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  have  students  illustrate  basic  social  studies  concepts  and  generalizations 
with  pictures  selected  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  Build  the  activity  around 
the  "Can  You  Tell  It's  Me?"  and  "Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family"  series. 

CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
individual.  The  concept  areas  covered  include:  identity  (physical,  social, 
intellectual,  emotional);  self-concept;  change;  and  interaction.  These  concepts  are 
presented  in  a  series  of  six  8-page  books. 

Can  You  Tell  It's  Me? 

Can  You  Tell  It's  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Look? 

Can  You  Tell  It's  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Show  My  Feelings? 

Can  You  Tell  It's  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Learn? 

Can  You  Tell  It's  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Grow  and  Change? 

Can  You  Tell  It's  Me  ...  By  the  People  in  My  World? 

CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  then  explores  the  family  and  the 
child's  role  in  it.  Concept  areas  include:  family  structures,  family  needs/wants; 
family  roles/responsibilities;  family  cooperation  and  conflict;  and  family  change. 
These  concepts  are  presented  in  a  series  of  six  8-page  books. 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family? 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family?  ...  People  Make  a  Family. 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family?  ...  There  Are  Many  Kinds  of  Families! 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family  ...  By  the  Things  We  Do  Together? 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family  ...  By  the  Way  We  Work  Together? 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family  ...  By  the  Way  We  Change? 

(This  series  was  developed  by  Jackie  Hobal  and  Roberta  McKay,  published  by 
Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press,  1981.  It  is  available  in  the  School  Book  Branch.) 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

a.  When  students  have  completed  studies  related  to  the  twelve  books  as  part  of 
the  core  program  (see  activities  in  the  Teacher's  Guide),  allow  each  student  to 
choose  one  of  the  books  on  which  to  focus  their  elective  program.  Two  or 
three  students  may  wish  to  work  together. 

b.  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  to  find  pictures  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  provided,  cut  them  out,  and  paste  on  an  8K2"xll"  sheet  of  paper. 
They  are  to  look  for  pictures  which  show  something  about  the  words  and  ideas 
in  the  selected  book. 
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c.  Use  letra-set  or  large  type  to  reproduce  the  words  and  ideas  on  each  page  of 
each  of  the  books  in  the  Connections  in  Social  Studies  series.  Have  students 
cut  these  out  and  paste  under  the  appropriate  newspaper  or  magazine  picture. 

d.  When  students  have  completed  the  above  tasks,  tell  them  to  put  their  pages  in 
proper  sequence,  bind  them  with  staples,  and  make  a  cover  with  a  title  page 
for  the  book  they  have  constructed. 

e.  Ask  each  student  (or  group  of  students)  to  present  the  constructed  book  to  the 
class. 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Students  collect  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines  which  depict 
events  in  the  local,  national,  or  international  community.  They  also  find  out  more 
about  what  newspapers  and  magazines  contain. 


EVALUATION 

To  evaluate  the  project  discuss  with  students  the  following: 

i)  How  easy  was  it  to  find  the  right  picture  for  the  idea?  Did  you  miss  any? 
Why? 

ii)  How  did  you  like  working  with  each  other  on  this  project?  Were  you  able  to 
help  each  other?  Could  you  share  the  materials?  Did  you  find  a  picture  that 
was  more  useful  for  someone  else  in  class? 

iii)  What  did  you  find  out  about  newspapers  and  magazines?  Can  we  make  a  list 
on  this  wall  chart  of  all  the  things  we  learned? 

iv)  If  we  were  to  do  this  activity  again  sometime,  how  could  we  make  it  better? 

Record  results  on  a  checklist  for  each  student. 


2.  Windows  on  our  World 


Me,  Windows  on  our  World  Series,  contains  a  variety  of  ideas  for  relating 
social  studies  concepts  to  current  events  within  the  students  immediate  community. 
It  is  a  multi-media  kit,  containing  five  filmstrips,  student  masters,  student 
materials,  and  a  teacher's  annotated  edition.  Although  it  is  an  American  edition, 
most  of  it  can  be  used  with  grade  one  students  in  Alberta. 


Hansen  et  ai,  Me,  Windows  on  Our  World,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1975, 
(Multi-Media  KitTT 
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CARING  FOR  PETS 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

This  study  could  be  launched  by 
holding  a  "Pet  Day"  in  which  students 
bring  their  pet  to  school  and  make  a 
short  presentation  to  the  class  about 
what  it  takes  to  keep  their  pets  happy. 
Students  should  collect  this 
information  on  a  data  chart  which 
compares  the  care  that  is  required  for 
such  different  pets  as  budgies,  dogs, 
gold  fish  and  guinea  pigs.  Data 
collection  might  include  field  trips  to 
the  Community  Pound  and  the  Animal 
Hospital.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  responsibilities  of  pet 
ownership  as  these  responsibilities 
relate  to  the  student  and  other  people 
such  as  family  members  and  neighbors. 
Students  should  consider  action 
related  to  a  local  community  issue  on 
local  by-laws  regarding  care  of  pets. 


2/A 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

As  long  as  I  can  take  care  of  a  pet, 
should  I  be  allowed  to  have  one? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

S.P.C.A. 

Visit  to  the  veterinarian  and  the 
community  pound  and  a  local  pet 
store 
Readers 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

By-laws  regarding  pet  care 
Unusual  pets 

Extreme  actions  taken  against  pets 
such  as  dog  poisoning 
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2/A 


MY  ROLE  IN 
FIRE  SAFETY 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  can  we  help  the  fire  department 
do  their  job? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

This  study  focusses  on  a  selected 
service  in  the  community  which  assists 
people  when  their  health  and  safety  is 
threatened.  A  field  trip  to  the  local 
fire  department  should  be  an 
important  part  of  the  data  gathering 
process.  Students  should  explore  all 
aspects  of  fire  safety,  including  what 
happens  during  and  after  a  fire  in  the 
community.  A  list  of  ways  in  which 
the  fire  department  could  be  assisted 
by  students  may  be  developed  in  class. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  also  to 
assess  their  homes  for  fire  safety  and 
report  to  their  parents  on  their 
findings. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

-  Recent  fires  in  the  local  community 
Major  fires 

New  equipment  for  fire  safety 
Burn  victims 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  "Hot  Stuff"  -  NFB  film,  9  minutes, 
color 

-  "All  About  You:  Watch  Out" 
ACCESS  film,  15  minutes,  color 

-  Field  trip  to  local  fire  department 
Resource  Person:  Fire  Chief 

-  Stories  about  the  fire  department 
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BIKE  RIDING  SAFETY 


2/A 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  survey  school  population  to 
find  out  how  many  students  have 
bicycles,  whether  they  ride  them  to 
school,  what  accidents  they  have  had 
with  their  bicycles,  what  traffic 
problems  they  encounter  on  the  way  to 
school,  and  how  many  might  be 
interested  in  learning  how  to  improve 
their  bike  riding  skills.  If  sufficient 
interest  is  expressed,  the  class  as  a 
whole  organizes  for  the  provision  of  a 
"Bike  for  Life"  or  a  "Pedal  Pushers" 
program  at  school.  Later,  students 
discuss  the  outcomes  of  the  activity  to 
determine  what  was  gained  and  the 
processes  used  to  consider  ways  that 
people  can  become  involved  in  making 
their  community  a  better  place  to 
live. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  responsible  am  I  when  I  ride  my 
bike? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Bike  for  Life",  Canadian  Red  Cross 


Society 

R.C.M.P.,  Local  Police 
"Pedal  Pushers",  Kinsmen 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


Accidents  involving  bicycles 
New  traffic  lights 


DISPOSING  OF  OUR 
GARBAGE 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  should  we  do  with  our  garbage? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Let's  Recycle:  Lesson  Suggestions 

for  Teachers  of  K-3,  Punnet  and 
Thomas,  Victoria  Recycling 
Council  of  British  Columbia,  1979 

-  Save  It!  Keep  It!  Use  It  Again!  -  A 

Book  About  Conservation  and 
Recycling,  R.  J.  Lefkowitz,  New 
York,  Parent's  Magazine  Press, 
1977 

-  A  Citizen's  Handbook  on  Waste 
Management  and  Recycling, 

Ministry  of  the  Environment, 
Information  Services  Branch, 
January,  1979 

"How  Do  They  Make  Cardboard 
Boxes?",  VEC  film,  5  minutes, 
color,  1970 

-  "Next  Time  Around",  T  &  S  film, 
30  minutes,  color,  1977 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  listing  and 
categorizing  the  contents  of  garbage 
cans  in  their  classroom.  Comparisons 
are  drawn  with  what  is  discarded  at 
home  each  week.  Then,  students  follow 
the  route  that  garbage  takes  to  the  local 
waste  disposal,  site.  Later,  students 
discuss  the  alternative  ways  of  dealing 
with  garbage,  including  recycling. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Problems  related  to  waste  disposal 
Recycling  projects 
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RECREATION  IN  OUR  2/B 

NEIGHBOURHOOD 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Children's  Playground",  Families 
and  Communities  -  Year  2, 

Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  Picture 
Set,  1972,  also  Teacher's  Manual 
"The  People  Build  a  Park",  People 
in  Action  -  Level  E,  Fannie  and 
George  Shaftel,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston  Inc.,  1970 

-  The  World  of  Me,  Teacher's 
Resource  Book,  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.,  1974,  pages  70-71 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  recreation  facilities  in  the 
community 

Provision  of  parks  by  local 
government 

Community  activities  centered 
around  parks  and  playgrounds 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


How  can  our  recreational  facilities  be 
improved? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Using  a  large  picture  card  showing 
children  in  a  playground,  involve 
students  in  a  discussion  about  playground 
facilities  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Evaluate  what  is  presently  available  to 
decide  if  needs  are  presently  being  met. 
Ask  students  how  they  could  go  about 
creating  a  park  or  playground  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Focus  on  developing  the 
following  ideas: 

There  are  many  facilities  for 
recreation  provided  by  local 
government.  Sometimes,  however, 
insufficient  funds  prevent  a  needed 
service  or  facility  from  being 
supplied  by  the  community.  It  is 
possible  for  the  people  of  a 
neighborhood  to  work  with  local 

government  to  construct  the  needed 
facility. 
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2/B 


COMMUNITY 

SERVICES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Who  should  provide  our  community 
services? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Take  the  students  on  a  walk  through 
the  school  neighbourhood  and  have 
them  identify  people  at  work  and 
describe  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
Activity  Prints  4,  5,  6  and  7  in  The 
World  of  Me  kit  may  be  used  to  extend 
the  lists  created  by  the  class.  Then, 
have  students  categorize  the  workers 
and  jobs  according  to  services 
provided  by  businesses  in  the 
community.  Discuss  the  following: 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  several  different  fire  companies 
in  our  neighborhood,  just  as  we  have 
different  kinds  of  gas  stations?  Why? 
What  services  do  we  need  that  are  not 
provided  at  present?  Who  should 
provide  them? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Provision  of  public  services  for  the 
disabled 

Public  transportation  fares  for  adults 
and  students 


Changes  in  community  services 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  The  World  of  Me,  Riddolls  and 
Maruno,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd., 
1974,  "Teacher's  Resource  Book", 
pages  86-91 

D.A.T.S.  (Disabled  Adults 

Transportation  System) 

-  Neighborhoods,  Our  Working  World, 

Senesch,  S.R.A.,  1973,  "Teacher's 

Resource  Guide" 
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CHRISTMAS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Jeremy:  Christmas",  ACCESS 

video,  15  minutes,  color 

-  "Peoples  of  Alberta:  Holidays, 

Feasts,  Festivals",  ACCESS  video, 
29  minutes,  color 

"A  Cosmic  Christmas",  NFB  film, 
25  minutes,  color 

-  "The  Little  Match  Girl",  HRW  film, 
19  minutes,  color 

-  Christmas  Around  the  World,  Silver 
Burdett  Co.,  1966 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Christmas? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  the  meaning  of 
Christmas  as  it  is  expressed  by  people  in 
other  times  and  places  throughout  the 
world.  This  study  begins  with  a  film  on 
Jeremy,  a  teddy  bear  who,  through  his 
adventures,  discovers  something  about 
Christmas.  Two  other  films,  "Peoples  of 
Alberta:  Holidays,  Feasts,  and  Festivals" 
and  "A  Cosmic  Christmas"  look  at  the 
question  from  past  and  future 
perspectives.  The  study  prints,  stories 
and  songs  about  Christmas  in  other  lands 
provide  different  cultural  perspectives. 
Students  may  decide  to  hold  a 
"Christmas  Around  the  World" 
celebration  and  invite  their  parents  to 
help  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
Christmas  hampers  or  the  donation  of 
gifts  to  needy  children. 


Human  interest  stories 
Commercialization  of  Christmas 
Christmas  funds  for  the  needy 
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DIVIDING  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT  INTO 
USEFUL  SPACE 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  do  we  divide  the  environment  to 
meet  our  needs? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Using  a  table  and  some  cardboard  for 
a  display,  set  up  a  learning  center 
focussing  on  the  title  and  question 
above.  Have  students  draw  simple 
maps  to  show  how  the  space  within 
specific  environments  is  used.  For 
example,  a  map  might  be  drawn  to 
show  where  a  hamster  sleeps,  stores 
food,  exercises,  drinks,  and  eats.  For 
a  more  challenging  task,  students 
might  try  mapping  their  room  at  home 
using  symbols  prepared  in  advance.  A 
third  level  of  difficulty  may  require 
the  simple  mapping  and  labelling  of  a 
farm  that  they  live  on  or  have  visited. 
Another  activity  could  focus  on 
mapping  the  setting  of  a  nursery 
rhyme  or  story. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Mapping  Small  Places,  Daniel 
Wentworth  et  al,  Toronto,  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1976,  also 
Teacher's  Guide 

A  Community  Study  for  Primary 
Children,  Vancouver,  Western 
Educational  Development  Group, 

1973 

-  The  World  of  Me,  Teacher's  Resource 
Book,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd., 

1974 

Children's  Magazines  such  as  Owl, 
Chickadee,  World 

IN  THE  NEWS: 


Land  zoning 

Rerouting  of  traffic 

Regional  Planning  Commission 
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JAPANESE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Family  Life  in  Japan:  Remember 
I'm  Me",  MGH  film,  11  minutes, 
color 

"Japan  -  Sheenya  of  the  City", 
ACCESS  Alberta,  video,  18 
minutes,  color 

-  Should  Some  Services  Be  Provided 
In  All  Communities?,  Alberta 
Education  Teaching  Unit 

-  Living  in  Japan,  Families  Around 
the  World,  Silver  Burdett  Co., 
Picture  Set 

IN  THE  NEWS: 


2/C 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  similar  are  Japanese  neighborhoods 
to  ours? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Using  a  series  of  films,  picture  cards  and 
stories,  students  compare  life  in 
Japanese  neighborhoods  with  life  in  their 
neighborhood  to  find  out  what  is  similar 
and  what  is  special.  Simple  maps  are 
drawn  by  students  to  show  locations  of 
houses  and  services  in  selected 
neighborhoods  in  Japan.  This  study 
culminates  with  an  imaginary  plane  trip 
to  Japan,  during  which  time  students 
play  the  role  of  visitors  who  go  on  a 
sight-seeing  tour  of  rural  and  urban 
neighborhoods  and  become  involved  in 
some  cultural  activities. 


Major  events  in  Japan 

Visits  of  government  dignitaries 

to/from  Japan 
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MORE  IDEAS 


Small  Town  Government* 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

After  studying  the  community  and  briefly  touching  on  the  government  in 
the  core  program,  the  teacher  and  students  may  decide  whether  they  would  proceed 
in  learning  more  about  their  community  government. 

In  this  project  the  students  become  aware  of  the  political  functions  of 
their  officials  and  their  own  as  the  general  public.  The  focus  question:  Should  you 
participate  actively  in  the  government  of  your  town  or  village?  is  addressed. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

a.  Invite  as  many  of  the  following  resource  persons  as  possible  into  class: 

Town  Administrator 
Mayor 

Deputy  Mayor 
Councilors. 

b.  Help  the  students  develop  questions  to  ask  the  resource  persons  before  they 
arrive.  Questions  of  this  nature  and  others  are  useful: 

1)  What  are  your  duties?  responsibilities?  privileges? 

ii)  How  did  you  get  your  position(s)? 

iii)  What  are  some  of  the  important  activities  of  our  council? 

iv)  What  are  some  important  decisions  being  made  at  this  time? 

Follow  up  with  discussions  and  exercises  in  class.  Write  thank  you  letters  to 
resource  persons. 

c.  Make  plans  for  a  mock  election  in  class.  Discuss  election  procedures  and 
decide  on  a  date.  Prepare  ballots  and  ballot  boxes  similar  to  what  the  town  is 
using. 

d.  On  Election  Day,  the  students  vote  in  the  same  manner  that  the  town 
electorate  vote.  Tabulate  election  results  and  post  them. 

e.  Take  the  elected  children  and  the  rest  of  the  class  for  a  visit  to  the  town 
office  to  observe  the  Council  on  one  of  their  monthly  meetings.  Discuss  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard. 

f.  Write  a  request  to  the  Council  to  give  them  a  day  to  be  officials  of  the  town. 
If  granted,  the  children  council  members  become  officials  of  the  town  for  one 
day.  This  is  the  culminating  activity  of  the  unit. 

On  this  day  the  elected  children  are  formally  installed  as  council  members  for 
a  day  by  the  town  mayor.  The  children  council  pass  a  by-law  with  the  help  and 
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guidance  of  the  town  council  members.  The  by-law  is  published  in  the  same 
manner  that  town  by-laws  are  made  known  to  the  public. 

ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Students  learn  about  current  issues  facing  town  council  and  how 
decisions  are  made  to  resolve  the  issues.  This  type  of  direct  involvement  is 
invaluable  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  "keeping  an  eye"  on  local  events. 

EVALUATION 

Following  are  three  ways  in  which  students  could  be  evaluated  in  this 

project: 

a.  Use  an  attitude  inventory  to  assess  students  interest  and  attitudinal  change. 

b.  Test  for  factual  knowledge  about  the  election,  duties,  and  functions  of  town 
council. 

c.  Discuss  the  answers  to  the  following: 

How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  voting? 

What  qualities  did  you  like  in  the  person  you  voted  for? 

Why  would  you  like  to  be  a  mayor?  a  councilor? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  elected  mayor?  councilor? 

Can  you  serve  your  community  even  if  you  are  not  a  town  official? 
How? 


(*With  kind  permission  from  (Mrs.)  Agripina  I.  Besnardo,  Caroline  School) 
2.  Worldview 


WORLDVIEW  is  designed  to  widen  and  deepen  students'  awareness  of 
both  themselves  and  the  world  around  them,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  think  in  fresh 
ways,  to  ask  questions,  and  become  involved  in  problem-solving  that  is  generative 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  hoped  that  students  will  explore  new  ideas,  respond 
freely  to  "other  ways"  of  living  without  prejudice,  and  begin  to  understand  how  their 
lives  touch  on  and  are  touched  upon  by  others. 

WORLDVIEW  is  a  multi-media  kit  that  contains  the  following: 

a.  Five  filmstrips  and  tape  cassettes 

Bread  and  Rice  (staple  foods) 

Hats  and  Shoes  (clothing) 

Homes  and  Families  (housing  and  family  customs) 

It's  Wet  (water) 

A  Joy  Forever  (arts  and  crafts) 

b.  Teacher's  Guide/ Activity  Book. 


Morris  et  al,  Worldview,  (Alberta  Education),  Scholastic  Book  Services,  1976,  (kit)  (School 
Book  Branch). 
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TIME  AND  MONEY 


3/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  we  spend  all  of  our  time  and 
money  in  our  local  community? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Consumer  Association  of  Canada 
Local  store 

Advertisements  in  newspapers 

Catalogues 

Volunteer  groups 

Cities  are  for  People,  Oxford 
University  Press  (School  Book 
Branch) 

"Community:  People  Share  a 

Place",  HRW  film,  11  minutes, 
color 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  focus  their  inquiry  on  specific 
items  which  are  available  in  the  local 
community  but  which  families  often 
purchase  elsewhere.  Examples  for 
inquiry  include  a  look  at  where  people 
spend  their  leisure  time  as  well.  Data- 
gathering  may  involve  surveys  of  the 
spending  habits  of  people  in  the 
community,  a  field  trip  to  local  stores  to 
compare  prices  and  services,  and  an 
examination  of  newspaper  ads  and 
catalogues.  Questions  to  focus  upon  deal 
with  the  ultimate  impact  upon  individual 
needs  and  wants  when  we  patronize  or 
choose  not  to  patronize  local  businesses 
and  community  functions.  Students  then 
weigh  the  points  on  either  side  and  try  to 
establish  some  directions  for  action. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Inflation,  Cost  of  Living  Allowances 
Unemployment  in  the  community 
Construction  of  a  major  community 
facility 

Chain  stores/monopolies 
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BRINGING  CANADIAN 
COMMUNITIES 
CLOSER  TOGETHER 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  are  Canadian  communities 
brought  closer  together? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Cities  are  for  People,  Oxford 
University  Press  (School  Book 
Branch) 

-  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta 

-  Reading  Skills  for  Social  Studies, 
Level  C  -  Communities, 
Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press 
"Communities  Depend  on  Each 
Other",  COR  film,  10  minutes, 
color 

"Anywhere  to  Everywhere",  NFB 
film,  11  minutes,  color 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  constructing  a  large 
relief  map  of  Canada  showing  major 
geographic  features.  Selected  individual 
cities  located  near  mountains,  on  the 
coast,  on  a  river,  and  on  a  lake  are  added 
using  small  flags.  A  major  industry  in 
each  city  is  studied,  focussing  on  the  raw 
materials  needed  and  the  product(s) 
created.  The  role  of  major 

transportation  and  communication 
systems  in  connecting  communities  are 
discussed.  Connecting  lines  are  drawn 
on  the  relief  map  showing  how 
communities  are  brought  closer 
together. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Increases  in  transportation  fares 
Innovations  in  transportation  and 
communication 

Transportation  and  communication 
accidents 
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COMMUNITIES  IN  3/A 

CANADA 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Cities  are  for  People,  Oxford 
University  Press  (School  Book 
Branch) 

Travel  brochures 

Reading  Skills  for  Social  Studies, 
Level  C  -  Communities, 
Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press 
"Picture  Canada",  NFB  film,  27 
minutes 

"Toronto  -  Queen  City",  NFB  film, 
15  minutes 

"Three  Canadian  Communities", 
Canada,  Our  Home,  Macmillan  of 
Canada, 1980 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  promotions 
such  as  the  use  of  daffodils  in  the 
promotion  of  Victoria  in  early 
spring 

Annexation  of  St.  Albert  and 
Sherwood  Park  to  Edmonton 
Reporting  of  Census  -  size  of  a 
city 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  are  other  communities  in  Canada 
different  from  my  community?. 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  choose  a  community/or 
communities  of  interest  to  them  which 
have  not  been  studied  earlier  in  Topic  A 
of  the  core  program.  They  collect 
information  about  the  community's 
people,  major  industries,  cultural  events, 
history  and  geography.  Graphs,  charts 
and  pictograms  are  used  to  show 
similarities  and  differences  between  the 
students'  community  and  the  one(s)  under 
study.  Discussions  later  focus  on  why 
these  differences  occur  and  how  they 
affect  the  lives  of  people  living  there. 
Students  may  wish  to  select  the 
community's  best  features  and  develop  a 
"travel  brochure"  describing  this 
community's  good  points. 
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3/B 


OLD  AND  NEW 
METHODS 


I 


IN  THE  NEWS:  FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Changes  in  the  home  or  at  work  What  is  gained  or  lost  when  we  change  to 

because  of  new  technology  new  ways  of  doing  things? 

Changes  in  how  people  spend  their 
time  and  money,  e.g.,  proliferation 
of  fast  food  outlets 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 


Museum  Kits  (Glenbow  in  Calgary) 
Local  handicraft  experts 
Local  industries  (dairies,  clothing 
manufacturing,  printing  and 
binding  shops,  bakeries,  etc.) 

Local  machinery  dealers 
Local/community  history  books 
"Turn  of  the  Century"  -  NFB  film, 
28  minutes 


Through  a  series  of  projects,  students 
experience  such  old  methods  as  making 
butter,  baking  bread,  constructing  a  log 
cabin,  or  printing  a  paper.  Field  trips  to 
Fort  Edmonton,  Heritage  Park,  Glenbow 
Museum  or  a  local  museum  are  arranged 
to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  collect  data  based  on  personal 
observations.  Later,  comparisons  are 
drawn  between  the  old  and  new  in  terms 
of  enjoyment,  quality,  quantity,  cost  and 
time. 
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CHILDREN  IN  EARLY 

ALBERTA 

COMMUNITIES 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  was  life  like  for  children  in  early 
Alberta  communities? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Alberta  1903  -  The  Way  We  Lived, 

filmstrip  (Alberta's  75th 

Anniversary  kit) 

-  In  the  Pioneer  Home,  Fitzhenry 
and  Whiteside  (School  Book  Branch) 
"Fiddles  and  Whimmydiddles", 
MAG  film,  17  minutes,  color 


3/B 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  learn  about  what  life  was  like 
for  children  in  early  Alberta 
communities  by  finding  out  what  they 
did  for  enjoyment.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  involving  students  in  the 
construction  of  toys,  the  playing  of 
games  and  the  carrying  out  of 
responsibility  similar  to  early  settlement 
days.  For  example,  students  could  be 
assigned  the  task  of  inventing  a  "whipper 
snapper"  -  a  story  designed  to  entertain 
with  some  bits  of  horror  in  it. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Vandalism  by  young  children 
Special  school  and  community 
activities 
Young  inventors 
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3/B 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Computer  games 

-  Sports  magazines 

Resource  person  -  Physical 
Education  Teacher 

-  My  Friend  -  The  Computer,  Jean 
Rice,  T.  S.  Denison  and  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  also, 
Teacher's  Guide  and  Activity  Book 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Impact  of  computers  on  society 
Changes  in  traditional  leisure 
activities 

Changes  in  family  life 


INDIVIDUAL  OR  TEAM  ( 
GAMES? 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  do  computer  games  affect  our  ideas 
about  what  is  fun? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  choose  a  favorite  team  game  to 
play.  After  playing,  they  discuss  what 
they  liked  about  the  game.  Then,  they 
group  their  ideas  about  games  around  the 
concepts  of  social  interaction, 
development  of  physical  and  mental 
skills,  coordination  of  effort, 
competition,  and  enjoyment  gained. 

Next,  students  either  use  a  computerized 
game  or  observe  two  students  playing 
with  the  toy  at  the  front  of  the  class. 

Later,  a  comparison  chart  is  developed  * 

showing  similarities  and  differences 
between  individual  games  and  team 
games.  As  an  application  activity, 
students  speculate  about  the  future  by 
asking  questions  beginning  with  "What 
would  happen  if  ...?" 
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LIFE  IN  A  HUTTERITE 
COLONY 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

A  field  trip  to  a  Hutterite  Colony  may 
be  used  to  extend  Topic  3C.  Students 
then  set  up  a  case  study  to  compare 
and  contrast  life  in  their  own 
community  to  that  of  the  Hutterites. 
They  observe  the  way  of  life  -  home, 
dress,  food  and  possessions  on  the 
Colony,  and  also,  find  out  about  their 
ideas  on  education,  religion,  peer 
pressures,  aspirations  and  expectations 
in  life  and  family  life.  Advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  living  on  a 
Colony  are  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Hutterite  and  then,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  students  in  the 
broader  community. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Community  reaction  to  the 

establishment  of  a  new  Colony 
Feature  stories  about  Hutterites 
Taxation  -  individuals,  co¬ 

operatives,  corporations 


3/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  our  community  live  and  share  like 
the  Hutterites? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  The  Hutterite  Ways,  Rolf  Seidel, 
Puckrin's  Production  House 
"Hutterites"  -  BFP,  1977,  13  minutes, 
color  film 

The  Hutterites,  David  Flint,  Oxford 
University  Press,  (Teacher's 
Reference) 
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3/C 


A  COMMUNITY 
WITHIN 

A  COMMUNITY 


I 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Through  a  case  study  of  Calgary's 
Chinatown,  students  learn  about  the 
history  as  well  as  the  changes  that 
occur  in  a  unique  community  within 
the  downtown  core  of  a  city.  Through 
a  station  approach,  students  explore 
how  communities  within  a  city  differ 
in  services,  housing  and  cultural 
opportunities  provided  for  people. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

In  what  ways  is  Chinatown  a  unique 
community? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


Ethnic  societies/clubs 
Redevelopment  of  downtown  in 
Edmonton/Calgary 
-  Special  services  in  Chinatown 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Chinatown:  A  Unique  Community 

Kit,  Calgary  Board  of  Education 

-  Field  trip  to  Chinatown 


( 
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CREATIVE  ARTS  IN 
CULTURALLY 

DISTINCTIVE  COMMUNITIES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  important  are  the  creative  arts  in 
preserving  culturally  distinctive 
communities? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  survey  examples  of  music, 
dance,  drama,  sculpture,  drawings, 
designs,  handicrafts  and  stories  where 
they  are  present  in  such  culturally 
distinctive  communities  as  a  Hutterite 
Colony,  a  Mennonite  Community,  Indian 
Reserve,  Chinatown  and  a  Kibbutz. 
Students  then,  individually  or  in  small 
groups,  focus  on  one  community  to  find 
out  what  specific  designs,  words,  and 
movements  mean  and  how  important 
creative  arts  are  to  the  community  in 
preserving  their  special  way  of  life. 


Provincial  Museum  and  Archives  of 
Alberta;  Glenbow  Museum 
Guest  speakers  from  ethnic  groups 
Alberta  culture 
Folk  music 

"Porcupine  Quill  Work"  -  NAIF,  14 
minutes,  color  film 


IN  THE  NEWS. 

Ethnic  celebrations 

Threats  of  modernization  to 

culturally  distinctive  communities 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Times  of  Need 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

In  this  topic,  students  explore  the  competing  values  of  self-reliance  and 
cooperation,  through  the  issue,  "Can  I  get  along  without  others  all  the  time?"  They 
use  situations  in  their  home,  school  or  community  to  define  the  issue. 

STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

a.  Students  brainstorm  situations  where  they  think  they  could  get  along  without 
others,  e.g.: 

walk  to  school  alone 

stay  by  myself  while  mom  shops 

make  my  own  lunch 

take  care  of  my  body. 

b.  Then  they  put  on  their  "gloomy  glasses"  and  brainstorm  another  list  of 
complicating  factors  that  may  negate  their  independent  situations,  e.g.: 

severe  weather,  floods,  blizzard 
fire 

car  trouble,  accidents 
sickness,  tooth  ache. 

c.  Next  in  small  groups,  students  make  up  skits  to  express  their  brainstorm  ideas. 
They  could  do  role  play,  mime,  or  puppetry. 

Sample  skit 

(4  or  5  students  (dentist,  2  children,  1  or  2  parents). 

Two  children  discuss  their  teeth; 

One  child  is  prepared  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  his  teeth 
with  his  parents  and  his  dentist  while  the  other  child  assumes  the  role  of 
"being"  independent  -  not  needing  others.  An  accident  is  contrived 
where  the  second  child  injures  a  tooth  and  suffers  immense  agony  as  a 
result.  The  issue  presents  itself  in  its  fullest  then.  Should  the  child  seek 
help  or  should  he  remain  independent? 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

This  topic  lends  itself  to  the  news  almost  daily.  Constantly  natural 
disasters  (floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes)  are  occurring.  However,  local  accidents 
and  disasters  (car  accidents,  fires,  cold  weather,  and  forest  fires)  may  be  easier  for 
a  grade  three  student  to  visualize. 
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On  another  level,  students  consider  handicapped  people  and  their 
sometimes  imperative  dependence  on  others.  Also,  this  relates  very  easily  to  areas 
dealing  with  safety  and  the  care  of  your  body. 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

i)  Growing  Up,  ACCESS  video,  15  min.  colour 
11)  It's  Up  to  You,  ACCESS  video,  15  min.  colour 

iii)  Your  Health  -  Your  Welfare:  Diary  of  Disaster,  ACCESS  video,  10  min.  colour 

iv)  Your  Health  -  Your  Welfare:  Situation  Wanted  -  Help  Needed,  ACCESS  video, 
10  min.  colour 

v)  Block  Parents 

vi)  UNICEF 

vii)  Red  Cross. 


EVALUATION 

An  important  part  of  this  unit's  work  is  growth  in  students'  ability  to 
work  both  alone  and  in  groups.  A  daily  chart  where  each  student  evaluates  how  well 
he  participated  in  group  and  independent  activity  could  be  used.  A  column  for 
teacher  comments  is  included  in  the  event  that  a  student  is  too  stringent  or  too 
lenient  on  the  evaluation  of  his  own  behavior. 

Teacher 

Date  Work  Accomplished  How  Well  Did  I  Participate?  Comments 

i.e.  -  Did  I  work  Did  I  argue?  Cooperate?  Was  I 

in  a  group?  Doing  noisy?  Quiet? 

what? 

or 

Did  I  work  inde¬ 
pendently  today? 

Doing  what? 

As  well,  each  child's  contribution  to  the  group  skit  is  monitored.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  judge  only  the  final  production  but  to  give  credit  to  those  who 
organized  props,  made  puppets,  found  costumes  and  wrote  lines  as  well.  The  log 
suggested  above  could  be  invaluable  in  deciding  where  to  give  the  credit. 

Alberta  1905:  How  We  Lived 

Selected  lessons  in  the  kit,  Alberta  1905:  How  We  Lived  are  useful  for 
exploring  a  current  concern  in  the  community,  i.e.,  meeting  needs  in  a  rapidly 
changing  society.  Students  begin  with  a  look  at  the  difference  between  needs  and 
wants,  in  Activity  Four,  page  3  of  the  Teacher's  Guide: 


WHAT  WERE  THE  BASIC  NEEDS  OF  A  FAMILY? 


OBJECTIVES 
The  students  will: 

state  a  relationship  between  needs  and  wants. 

organize  data  by  means  of  a  chart  showing  changing  needs. 

organize  data  by  means  of  a  chart  showing  differences  between  needs 

and  wants. 

compare  and  contrast  people's  needs  in  1905  with  people's  needs  today. 
PROCEDURE 

1.  Have  the  children  imagine  that  they  are  living  at  a  time  in  the  past.  Ask 
them  to  close  their  eyes  as  you  read  the  following  to  set  the  scene:  "You 
and  your  family  have  been  travelling  for  days  in  your  covered  wagon. 
The  roads  have  been  rough,  so  your  journey  has  not  been  easy.  Finally 
you  arrive  at  a  place  your  family  decides  would  make  a  suitable 
homestead.  You  look  around.  You  see  countryside  but  no  houses  or 
towns.  It  is  getting  late.  The  sun  is  beginning  to  set:  it  is  getting  darker 
and  cooler  outside."  Begin  a  discussion: 

a.  How  do  you  feel?  Are  you  tired?  Hungry?  Scared? 

b.  Could  you  survive  the  night  here?  What  would  you  need  to  be  able 
to  survive  the  night?  (food,  water,  shelter). 

c.  What  things  would  you  need  for  the  next  few  days?  What  will  you 
need  to  survive  here  for  the  next  few  weeks?  For  example,  what 
will  you  need  to  survive  the  winter? 

2.  Have  the  children  complete  a  chart  identifying  the  three  basic  needs  and 
how  these  needs  change  with  the  seasons.  (Use  Student  Master  3,  Chart 
1,  "The  Three  Basic  Needs:  How  These  Needs  Change.")  Students  should 
include  both  how  and  why  needs  change. 

3.  Explain  to  the  children  that  as  families  took  care  of  their  needs  they 
began  to  want  other  things.  For  example:  Imagine  a  family  of  four  who 
are  living  in  a  one-room  house.  What  things  might  they  want?  (larger 
house,  better  food,  toys).  Could  they  survive  without  these  things?  Why 
would  they  want  these  things?  (more  comfortable  homes). 

4.  Have  the  children  complete  Chart  II  on  Student  Master  3,  "The 
Difference  Between  Needs  and  Wants."  Follow  up  with  a  discussion, 
including: 

a.  Could  a  want  become  a  need? 

b.  When  and  how  could  these  wants  become  necessities? 

c.  Have  we  got  different  needs  than  our  ancestors? 

d.  How  have  our  wants  influenced  our  needs? 

Other  helpful  activities  which  extend  the  above  study  into  the  present 
and  the  future  are  listed  below: 

Act  5,  page  3  (Teacher's  Guide) 

How  did  Pioneer  Families  Provide  for  Their  Needs? 
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Act  6,  page  5  (Teacher's  Guide) 

What  Were  Homes  Like  in  Alberta  in  1905? 

Act  16,  page  12  (Teacher's  Guide) 

What  Will  the  Homes  of  the  Future  be  Like? 

Act  17,  page  13  (Teacher's  Guide) 

What  Will  Communities  be  Like  in  the  Future? 

Act  18,  page  14  (Teacher's  Guide) 

What  Will  You  Tell  Your  Grandchildren? 


Alberta  1905:  How  We  Lived,  Alberta  75th  Anniversary  Filmstrip  Kit,  Alberta  Education, 
1980  (Distributed  free  to  all  schools). 
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ECOTOURS 


4/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Small  groups  of  students  select  a 
major  highway  as  a  route  for  exploring 
the  physical  and  human  environment 
of  part  of  Alberta.  Information  is 
collected  on  landforms,  flora  and 
fauna,  industry  and  towns  and  cities 
that  one  would  find  along  the  highway. 
This  data  is  presented  in  visual  form 
on  the  Relief  Map  of  Alberta. 
Significant  historical  locations  may  be 
noted  as  well.  As  a  culminating 
activity,  each  group  takes  the  class  on 
a  tour  of  Alberta  pointing  out  the  key 
attractions  and  major  news  events 
occurring  along  the  highway  selected 
for  study. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Major  events  occurring  along  the 

highways  selected  for  study 


What  can  we  learn  about  Alberta  from 
her  highways? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Relief  Map  of  Alberta,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project,  1979 

-  Landscapes  of  Alberta,  Books  for 
Young  Readers  Series,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project,  1980 

-  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project,  1980  (see  also 
pages  20,  21) 

Flora  and  Fauna  Kit,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project 

"Highway  One",  NFB  film,  26 
minutes,  color 
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4/A 


ALBERTA  HAIL 
STUDIES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


Should  we  control  the  weather  to  help 
our  farmers? 


cross -section  of  a  hailstone 


6  cm 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


Alberta  Hail  Studies  Project, 
Penhold,  Alberta 

F.A.C.T.:  Hail  Control/Combine 

Maintenance/Lamb  Burgers  (Pro¬ 
gram  #2),  ACCESS  film,  22 
minutes,  color 

Ice  in  the  Atmosphere,  film, 
Alberta  Agriculture  Film  Library, 
(free) 


wind  direction^ 


cumulonimbus 
cloud 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  learning  about  some  of 
the  ways  weather  can  be  controlled  and 
the  reasons  why  attempts  are  being 
made  to  control  it.  Science  and  social 
studies  class  may  be  combined  for  this 
study.  Actual  visits  or  correspondence 
could  be  established  with  Alberta  Hail 
Studies  in  Penhold  to  examine 
procedures,  results,  length  and  accuracy 
of  studies.  As  a  synthesis,  students 
attempt  to  draw  out  implications  for 
society  and  the  environment  if  this  or 
other  attempts  are  successful  in 
controlling  the  weather.  Then  they 
present  their  views  to  government 
authorities. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Crop  insurance 
Environmental  controls 
Weather  bureau  predictions 
Trends/changing  weather  patterns 


ATHABASCA 
TAR  SANDS 


4/A 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Growth  of  Fort  McMurray  and  the 
provision  of  new  services  there 
Energy  talks  between  Federal  and 
Provincial  Ministers 
Native  land  claims  in  the  area 
Environmentalist  concerns 
New  technology  used  to  extract  oil 
from  the  tar  sands 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Alberta  at  Work,  Books  for  Young 
Readers  Series,  Alberta  Heritage 
Project,  1980 

"The  Syncrude  Project", 

Educational  Services,  Syncrude 
Canada  Ltd.,  10030  -  107  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
"The  Sand  Barrier",  Syncrude  film, 
1979,  21  minutes 

"Communities  West:  Fort 

McMurray",  ACCESS  video,  30 
minutes,  color 

Tell  Me  Your  Story  and  I'll  Tell 
You  Mine:  Boom  Town:  New 
Town,  ACCESS  video,  30  minutes, 
color 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  we  develop  the  Athabasca  Tar 
Sands  as  rapidly  as  we  can? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

After  studying  about  the  use  of 
renewable  and  non-renewable  resources 
in  Alberta  in  the  core  program,  students 
focus  on  one  industry  based  on  the 
development  and  use  of  a  non-renewable 
resource  -  the  Athabasca  Tar  Sands. 
However,  before  analyzing  alternative 
points  of  view  on  the  issue  they  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  about  the  present  state 
of  the  industry,  including  the  immediate 
physical  and  human  environment.  What 
impact  does  the  industry  have  at  present 
on  these  environments?  What  will  be  the 
impact  in  the  future? 
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HISTORY  THROUGH 
THE  EYES  OF  OUR 
ALBERTANS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  was  it  like  to  live  in  Alberta 
then? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  interview  someone  in  their 
community  on  what  it  was  like  to  live 
in  Alberta  during  a  major  world  event 
in  the  past.  Prior  to  the  interview  the 
class  brainstorms  a  number  of  events 
during  the  Early  Settlement  Years,  the 
Depression,  the  War  Years,  or  Modern 
Times.  This  list  of  events  is  taken  to 
each  person  to  be  interviewed  and 
he/she  is  asked  to  recount  a  short 
anecdote  about  his/her  work  or  leisure 
at  the  time  of  one  of  the  events. 
Students  jot  down  the  details  of  the 
story  and  construct  a  short  account, 
along  with  an  illustration,  to  be 
entered  in  a  "History  Through  the  Eyes 
of  Our  Albertans"  book. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Local  Community  Histories 
-  Pages  from  the  Past,  Ruth  Bohnec, 
Books  for  Young  Readers  Series, 
Alberta  Heritage  Project,  1980 
Alberta's  People,  Kanata  Kit  4B  (See 
vignettes  in  student  booklet) 

Peoples  of  Alberta  Series,  ACCESS 
video,  30  minutes 

"Between  the  Wars",  b/w 
"Explorers  and  Fur-traders",  b/w 
"The  First  Settlers",  b/w 
"Following  the  Rails",  color 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Major  events  today  which  will  be 
used  by  people  in  the  future  as 
milestones  marking  the  passing  of 
time 
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FAMOUS  ALBERTANS 

—  PAST  AND  4/B 

PRESENT 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Who  are  some  famous  Albertans  and 
what  have  they  accomplished  for  the 
benefit  of  other  Albertans? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  learn  about  the  lives  of 
famous  Albertans  and  their  major 
accomplishments  with  a  view  to 
critically  analyzing  whether  their 
accomplishments  benefited  other 
people  more  than  themselves.  The 
famous  people  to  be  studied  should  be 
drawn  from  the  four  eras:  Early 

Settlement  (Jerry  Potts,  Louis  Riel, 
Chief  Crowfoot),  the  Depression 
(Charles  Noble,  R.  B.  Bennett,  William 
Aberhart),  the  War  Years  (Billy 
Bishop,  Emily  Murphy,  Hedwig 
Nartling)  and  Modern  Times  (Eric 
Harvie,  Andy  Russel,  Peter  Lougheed). 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

News  items  about  the  activities  of 
known  Albertans  today 
Energy  talks  with  Ottawa 
Sports  and  entertainment 
personalities 

News  events  regarding  Hall  of 
Fame 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  "Ghosts  from  Alberta's  Past",  Alberta 
1905:  What  We  Had,  Alberta 

Education  1980,  (filmstrip  and 
booklet  distributed  free  to  schools) 
Pages  from  the  Past,  Ruth  Bohnec, 
Books  for  Young  Readers  Series, 
Alberta  Heritage  Project,  1979,  (See 
also  Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for 
Young  Readers,  Kathy  Dueck, 
Alberta  Education,  1981) 

The  Albertans,  Bolton  et  al,  Lone 
Pine  Pub.,  1981  (Distributed  free  to 
all  schools  in  Alberta) 
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LEISURE  TIME 


4/B 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

The  class  breaks  into  two  large  groups 
each  with  smaller  sub-groups.  Half  of 
the  students  focus  on  the  question: 
"How  did  people  use  their  leisure  time 
in  the  past?"  and  the  other  half  focus 
on  the  contemporary:  "How  do  we  use 
our  leisure  time  today?"  Specific 
research  activities  are  described  in 
Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young 
Readers  (Kathy  Dueck).  Later, 
students  compare  the  past  with  the 
present  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
activities  and  the  reasons  why  these 
activities  were/are  important  to 
people  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 
related  to  the  issue. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Ballet,  symphony  or  play  on 
opening  night 

Publication  of  a  famous  Albertan's 
memoirs 

New  recreation  programs  and 
facilities  in  the  community 
-  Studies  on  how  people  spend  their 
leisure  time 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  we  use  our  leisure  time  as  people 
used  it  in  the  past? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Souvenirs,  Adrienne  Coull,  ed.,  Books 
for  Young  Readers  Series,  1979 

-  Chinook-Ridge,  1880-1914,  Edna 
Bakken,  Books  for  Young  Readers 
Series,  1979 

Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young 

Readers,  Kathy  Dueck,  Alberta 
Education,  1981 

"Living  with  Leisure",  NFB  film,  13 
minutes,  color 
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MEDIA  MANIA 


4/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  impact  does  the  media  have  on 
our  lives? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

As  a  spin-off  of  Activities  16  and  17  in 
Kanata  Kit  4C,  students  draw  up  a  list 
of  ways  they  predict  media  affects' 
their  lives.  Some  areas  of  media 
mania  considered  include  T.V. 
programs,  commercials,  computer 
games,  records,  radio,  newspapers  and 
comics.  Comparisons  are  drawn 
between  aspects  of  life-styles 
affected  now  and  in  the  days  of  our 
grandparents,  including  food  eaten, 
money  spent  on  luxuries,  items 
considered  to  be  luxuries,  family  life, 
modes  of  acceptable  conduct,  moral 
standards,  and  education.  Students 
then  project  life-styles  for  the  next 
generations  if  media  mania  continues. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Computer  literacy 

-  Advertising  and  censorship  laws 
Computer  games 

-  Programmed  learning 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Seeing  Through  Commercials",  MAG 

film,  1 5  minutes,  color 

Provincial  Resources:  Should  They 

Be  Shared?,  Kanata  Kit  4C,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project 
-  Student  booklet,  pages  67-74 
Teacher's  Guide,  pages  107-114 
-  Gutenburg  Two,  David  Godfrey,  Press 
Porcepic,  1980  (Teacher's  Reference) 
Newslab,  Lome  R.  MacKenzie,  SRA, 
1972,  (Kit) 

The  Question  of  Television  Violence, 
NFB,  56  minutes,  color 
"Communications/Print  Media", 

Canada  and  the  World,  Maclean- 
Hunter,  February  1976,  (Teacher 
Resources) 
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TRAVEL  LINKS  WITH 
THE  WORLD 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project,  1979 

"Recreation",  pages  54-57 
"Travel  Patterns",  pages  58-59 
"Transportation  and  Communi¬ 
cation",  pages  64-65 
"The  Shrinking  World",  pages 
74-75 

Teacher's  Manual,  Junior  Atlas  of 
Alberta  (provides  lessons  on  the 
above  topics  to  correspond  with 
the  atlas) 

Travel  agencies 

-  Where  in  the  World:  A  Mini  Map 

Pack,  Gage,  1974 

"Alberta:  Land  of  the  Chinook", 

NFB  film,  25  minutes,  color 
"Picture  Canada",  NFB  film,  27 
minutes,  color 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  transportation  links  with 
Europe;  increased  air  service  at 
the  international  airports 
Provision  of  expanded  train  service 
to  other  parts  of  Canada 
Incentives  to  travel  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  on  vacation 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Where  should  we  travel  on  our  vacation? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  simulate  trips  to  a  destination 
of  their  choice  in  Alberta,  in  Canada 
(outside  Alberta)  and  the  world. 
Comparative  charts  are  constructed 
dealing  with  such  things  as  time 
involved,  costs,  accommodations, 
aesthetic  value,  and  educational  value. 
Students  establish  a  list  of  criteria  under 
which  people  might  want  to  travel  to  the 
three  types  of  destinations.  For 
example,  short  time  available  and  lesser 
amounts  of  money  might  be  limitations 
for  travel  in  Alberta  while  the  benefits 
of  establishing  human  links  with  other 
places  in  the  world  might  prompt  travel 
elsewhere.  Students  discuss  the  concept 
of  "the  shrinking  world"  and  the  song 
"It's  a  Small  World  After  All". 
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SHARING  OUR  4/C 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  develop  a  list  of  how  Alberta 
shares  human  resources  in  such  fields 
as  sports,  science,  art,  agriculture, 
and  medicine  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Then,  discussion  focusses  on 
the  positive  aspects  of  sharing  which 
might  include  promoting  goodwill, 
understanding,  and  tolerance  and 
advancing  technology.  Areas  of 
disadvantage  that  might  also  be 
explored  include  holding  back  research 
in  Alberta  for  Albertans,  loss  of 
revenue  for  Alberta,  and  the  "brain 
drain".  The  role  of  government  in 
supplying  incentives  to  stay  in 
Alberta,  or  for  supplying  the 
opportunities  for  links  elsewhere  in 
Canada  or  the  world  is  examined  as  a 
means  of  applying  a  conclusion  to  the 
issue. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  we  share  our  human  resources 
with  other  nations? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

National  and  international 

personalities  in  sports,  arts  and 
science 

Provision  of  scholarships  for 
Albertans 

Loss  of  professional  people  to  other 
countries 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Hard  Rider",  NFB,  58  minutes,  color 
"dudoka",  NFB,  18  minutes,  b/w 
Where  in  the  World:  A  Mini  Map  Pack, 

Gage,  1974 

Hollywood  Canada,  Pierre  Berton, 
(Teacher  Reference) 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Endangered  Wildlife 

GENERAL  APPROACH 

Students  design  a  Media  Centre  to  display  their  ideas  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  attempt  to  save  endangered  wildlife  species  (animal  or  plant).  Their  work 
is  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms:  filmstrip  (with  or  without  sound),  overhead 
transparencies,  collage,  physical  models  (paper  mache),  written  reports  or  oral  tape. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 


a.  Present  a  list  of  animals  and  plants  that  are  currently  endangered: 


Whooping  Crane 
Wolf 

Alpine  Caribou 

Bison 

Etc. 


Elephants 

Hawks 

Whales 

Seals 


b.  Ask  students  to  choose  to  work  alone  or  in  groups.  Then,  have  them  select  a 
specific  animal  and  research  it  thoroughly  to  find  out  why  the  animal  is  now 
endangered.  Students  find  out  who  preys  on  the  animal  and  how  man's 
advances  into  the  wilds  influence  its  survival.  They  consider  the  changes 
necessary  in  our  lifestyles  to  keep  the  wilderness  areas  free  of  pollution. 

c.  Once  their  decision  is  reached  the  students  develop  a  media  presentation.  It 
might  consist  of  a  sequence  of  cartoons  of  stick  people  sometime  in  the 
future.  One  child  could  be  asking: 

"Isn't  it  sad  that  we  will  never  see  a  whale  surfacing  and  diving?" 

"Yes,  it  is  too  bad  our  forefathers  were  so  careless!" 

Now,  show  their  thoughts.  "Imagine  them  allowing  commercial  whaling." 

"They  dumped  chemicals,  soaps  and  sewage  into  the  ocean." 

The  words  could  be  taped  using  beeps  to  advance  to  each  new  frame.  35mm 
tape  can  be  easily  acquired  from  the  cuttings  and  splices  done  at  local 
theatres.  It  if  is  soaked  in  a  weak  bleach  solution  the  color  can  be  removed. 
Then,  using  film  markers,  the  film  can  be  framed  and  drawn  on  for  use  in  a 
filmstrip  machine.  If  a  pencil-paper  sequence  is  drawn  first,  the  tape  could  be 
done  in  permanent  markers. 

d.  Other  students  may  try  some  alternative  methods. 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Many  news  items  deal  with  endangered  species  or  related  topics  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  parks,  and  the  activities  of  Green  Peace. 
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USEFUL  RESOURCES 


a.  Flora  and  Fauna  Kit,  Alberta  Heritage  Learning  Resources  Project,  1980 
(Distributed  free  to  all  Alberta  schools). 

b.  The  Nature  of  Things,  Books  for  Young  Readers  Series,  Alberta  Heritage 
Learning  Resources  Project,  1980  (Distributed  free  to  all  Alberta  schools). 

c.  "Endangered  Species  Summary  Sheet",  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

1979. 

d.  Government  Environmental  Resources  Materials  Guide,  Alberta  Environment, 

1980. 

e.  "A  Great  White  Bird",  NFB  film,  1976,  51  min.  colour. 

f.  "Waterfowl  -  A  Resource  in  Danger",  NFB  film,  1964,  16  min.  colour. 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation  of  the  presentation  is  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

a.  The  message  being  given 

Did- the  student  give  adequate  thought  to  the  problem  and  come  to  some 
definite-answers?  Are  these  answers  sensible  and  workable? 

b.  The  mode  of  delivering  the  message 

Is  the  oral  tape  clear?  Is  the  collage  artistically  designed?  Is  the  lettering  on 
the  poster  neat  and  legible?  Are  the  frames  of  the  filmstrip  clear? 

c.  Work  habits  of  the  student(s)  involved 

Did  they  use  their  time  well?  Could  they  get  along  with  their  partners  and 
those  around  them?  Did  they  search  and  think  on  their  own  -  or  did  they  need 
constant  guidance  and  reassurance  from  the  teacher? 

The  student  and  teacher  rate  the  results  in  all  the  above  areas.  In  the 
event  of  any  gross  variances,  the  teacher  discusses  the  matter  directly  with  the 
student  pointing  out  the  problem  areas  clearly. 


2.  Alberta  1905 


a.  How  We  Lived. 

Activity  18  from  the  Teacher's  Guide  in  Alberta  1905:  How  We  Lived  extends 
Topic  4B  of  the  core  program  very  well. 


WHAT  WILL  SCHOOLS  BE  LIKE  IN  THE  FUTURE? 
OBJECTIVES 
The  student  will: 
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compare  and  contrast  education  today  with  education  in  pioneer 
times. 


PROCEDURE 

i)  Review  frames  26  and  32.  Ask  the  students  to  give  a  physical 
description  of  the  school  and  classroom.  Have  the  children  imagine 
what  type  of  education  would  be  available,  the  types  of  classes, 
grade  levels,  and  subjects  which  would  be  taught.  Direct  students' 
attention  to  the  children  in  the  classroom  and  discuss  the 
following: 

How  do  you  think  those  students  feel  about  school? 

What  types  of  hardships  might  they  have  encountered 
travelling  to  school? 

What  would  it  be  like  to  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  a  new 
language? 

ii)  Ask  the  students  to  pretend  they  are  a  teacher  and  are  planning  a 
weekly  schedule  for  school  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

What  courses  would  be  offered  today  that  wouldn't  have  been 
in  the  past? 

What  new  courses  might  be  offered  in  the  future? 

What  new  facilities  and  materials  might  be  available  in  the 
future? 

iii)  Have  the  students  pick  one  class  subject  from  their  timetable,  such 
as  math.  Ask  them  to  describe  what  this  subject  would  have  been 
like  in  the  past,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  is  like  today.  What 
changes  will  there  be  in  that  subject  in  the  future? 

iv)  Explain  to  the  children  that  many  students  in  the  past  had  to  learn 
a  new  language  when  they  went  to  school.  Ask  the  students  to 
pretend  they  have  moved  to  a  new  country  and  are  going  to  a  new 
school.  Ask: 

Why  would  you  have  to  learn  the  new  language? 

How  would  you  feel? 

Would  it  be  easy  or  difficult? 

How  would  other  students  treat  you? 

What  would  be  the  hardest  thing  when  learning  a  new 
language?  What  could  you  do  to  make  it  easier? 


FOLLOW-UP 

Explain  to  other  children  that  in  the  past,  if  they  had  a  Grade 
8  education,  they  would  have  been  considered  fortunate.  Have  them 
research  the  education  and/or  training  needed  for  occupations  today. 
What  training  and  education  will  be  needed  for  occupations  of  the 
future? 
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b.  What  We  Had. 

A  number  of  selected  activities  from  Alberta  1903:  What  We  Had  are  useful  in 
the  elective  program  as  well. 

i)  Activity  3,  pages  2-3. 

"How  was  the  Railroad  Important  to  Alberta's  Growth?" 

ii)  Activity  3,  page  4. 

"Who  were  the  Cowboys?" 

iii)  Activity  9,  page  7. 

"What  was  the  Importance  of  Towns  in  Pioneer  Alberta?" 


Alberta  1903:  How  We  Lived,  Alberta  1903:  What  We  Had,  Alberta's  73th  Anniversary 
Celebrations,  Alberta  Education,  1980  (Distributed  free  to  all  Alberta  Schools). 


3.  Books  for  Young  Readers 

The  Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young  Readers  series  provides  detailed 
lessons  on  the  following  elective  units  for  the  Grade  Four  program: 


Unit  Title 


Title  of  Book 


a)  "How  Should  the  Natural  Environment 
be  Used  by  Albertans?" 

b)  "How  Should  the  Landscape  be  Used 
by  Albertans?" 

c)  "Should  People  Encourage  Changes 
in  the  Use  of  Resources  to  Meet 
Their  Needs?" 


The  Nature  of  Things 


Landscapes  of  Alberta 


Pages  from  the  Past 


Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young  Readers,  Kathy  Dueck,  Alberta  Education,  1981. 


4.  Suggested  Field  Trips 

Including  field  trips  as  part  of  your  elective  program  will  enrich  many  of 
the  activities  suggested  in  this  monograph. 

Some  of  the  places  you  may  plan  to  visit  include  the  following: 

Glenbow  Museum 

Provincial  Museum  and  Archives 

Heritage  Park 

Fort  MacLeod 

Fort  Edmonton 

3ohn  Walter  House 
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Rutherford  House 

Fort  Whoop-Up 

Small  community  museums 

Antique  stores  and  auctions 

Strathcona  Science  Centre  -  Edmonton 

Oil  derrick 

Mixed  farm 

Pulp  and  paper  industry 
Coal  mine 
Bakery,  Dairy 
Ranch 

Meat  packing  plants 
Major  stores. 
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Core  Topics 

Elective  Idea  Pages 

A. 

Canada:  Exploration  and 

5/ A 

NATIVE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  PAST  AND 

Survival 

SURVIVAL 

p.  66 

5/A 

PRESERVING  OUR  WILDERNESS 

p.  67 

5/A 

OTHER  WORLD  EXPLORERS 

p.  68 

B. 

Canada:  Industrial  Develop- 

5/B 

PROJECT  CANADA 

p.  69 

ment  From  Region  to  Region 

5/B 

INCREASING  THE  YIELD  AT  ANY  COST 

p.  70 

5/B 

ACID  RAIN 

p.  71 

C. 

Canada's  Nearest  Neighbour: 

5/C 

CANADA'S  GEOGRAPHIC  LINKS 

The  United  States 

WITH  U.S. 

p.  72 

5/C 

SYMBOLS  OF  A  NATION 

p.  73 

5/C 

HISTORY  AND  THE  LOYALISTS 

p.  74 

More 

Ideas 

1. 

THINGS  WE  SHARE  WITH  USA 

p.  75 

2. 

SETTLING  THE  WEST 

p.  76 

3. 

ALBERTA  1905:  WHAT  WE  HAD 

p.  77 

4. 

EXPLORING  LIKENESSES  AND 

DIFFERENCES  WITH  FILM 

p.  78 
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NATIVE  PEOPLES  OF 
THE  PAST  AND 
SURVIVAL 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  did  native  people  use  their 
environment  to  survive? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Canada,  Growth  of  a  Nation, 

Garrod  et  al,  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside,  1980,  pages  18-49 

-  Albertans  All,  Edna  Bakken,  Books 
for  Young  Readers  Series,  Alberta 
Heritage  Learning  Resources, 
1979,  pages  1 1-36 

-  Canadian  Frontiers,  R.  D. 
Bramwell,  Books  for  Young 
Readers  Series,  Alberta  Heritage 
Learning  Resources,  1979,  pages  9- 
17 

-  Exploration  Canada,  Collins  and 
Sheffe,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1979,  pages  9-84 

-  Indians  of  North  America,  ACCESS 
video  (a  number  of  useful  films 
available) 


5/A 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

As  students  proceed  through  the  core 
program  for  Topic  3A,  their  interest  in 
native  people  may  warrant  a  study  on 
the  relationship  between  the 
environment  and  native  survival  up  to 
the  19th  Century.  Some  of  the  native 
cultures  to  be  studied  include: 

The  Haida,  Northwest  Coast  (salmon, 
cedar) 

The  Blackfoot,  Plains  (buffalo,  land) 
The  Iroquois,  Eastern  Woodlands 
(corn,  forest) 

The  Inuit,  Arctic  (seal,  dog) 

The  Beaver,  Western  Woodlands 
(moose,  forest) 

The  development  of  skills  related  to  map 
work  and  the  examination  of  artifacts 
and  pictures  form  part  of  the  study.  To 
conclude,  students  draw  generalizations 
about  native  peoples'  attitudes  toward 
their  environment  and  how  these  differ 
from  European  attitudes. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Views  of  native  peoples  today  on 
education  and  industrial  development 
Native  land  claims 
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5/A  PRESERVING  OUR 

WILDERNESS 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  critically  analyze  the 
European  perspective  on  resource  use 
and  ownership  evident  in  Canada's 
early  history.  Specific  examples  for 
study  include  the  exploitation  of 
resources  such  as  the  killing  of  beaver, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  depletion  of  land 
fertility  in  farming.  Other  current 
examples  include  strip  mining  of  the 
tar  sands  and  coal  fields,  oil 
production,  and  the  killing  of  whales. 
Students  discuss  whether  we  are 
trading  our  short  term  economic  needs 
for  the  possible  depletion  or  ruination 
of  our  natural  resources.  The 
alternative  of  setting  aside  wilderness 
areas  is  assessed  in  terms  of  its 
desirability  and  feasibility  as  a  partial 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Other  possibilities  are  considered  as 
well. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Establishment  of  wilderness  parks 
Controversy  over  further 
development  of  National  Parks 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


Should  we  set  aside  wilderness  areas  in 
Canada? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Forest  Recreation  in  Alberta,  Barry 
Sadler,  Environment  Conservation 
Authority,  1978 

-  "EQC  -  The  Way  to  Go",  ACCESS 
video,  14  minutes,  color 
"Environment  Science",  ACCESS 
video,  20  minutes,  color 
"Conserver  Society:  Waste  Not  - 

Want  Not",  Alberta  Environment 
(Student  Activity) 

Canadian  Frontiers,  R.  D.  Bramwell, 
Books  for  Young  Readers  Series, 
Alberta  Heritage  Learning 

Resources,  1979 

"Buffalo:  An  Ecological  Success 

Story",  VEC  film,  13  minutes,  color 
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OTHER  WORLD 
EXPLORERS 


5/A 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Twenty-eight  Above-Below",  NFB 
film,  9  minutes,  color 

-  "Hudson  70",  NFB  film,  27  minutes, 
color 

-  NASA  SPACE  Series,  ACCESS 
video 

-  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  Alberta 
Heritage  Project,  pages  24-25 
"Mackenzies  Diary",  "Explorer's 
Game",  Fur  Trade,  Growth  of  a 
Nation  Series,  pages  45-51  (School 
Book  Branch) 

"Exploration",  Canada,  Growth  of  a 
Nation,  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside, 
pages  50-67,  80-81  (School  Book 
Branch) 

"Explorers  and  Traders",  Albertans 
All,  Edna  Bakken,  Books  for  Young 
Readers  Series,  Alberta  Heritage 
Learning  Resource,  1979,  pages  37- 
47 

-  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada,  D.G.G. 
Kerr,  Nelson,  1975 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  are  modern  world  explorers  similar 
to  explorers  of  the  past? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Each  student  begins  by  researching  the 
exploits  of  a  selected  world  explorer  who 
lived  during  the  exploration  of  the  "New 
World".  Using  a  set  of  research 
questions  beginning  with  who,  what, 
where,  when,  why,  'and  how,  students 
collect  data  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Map  reading  and  drawing  skills  are  used 
in  charting  the  routes  taken.  The  focus 
of  inquiry,  however,  is  to  determine  the 
motivation  of  the  explorer.  Later, 
several  modern  explorers/expeditions  are 
analyzed  so  as  to  compare  modern 
explorers  with  explorers  of  the  past. 
Are  the  frontiers  the  same?  Is  mankind 
motivated  for  similar  reasons? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Launching  of  the  space  shuttle 
-  Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic 

Scientific  expeditions  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  or  outer-space 
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PROJECT  CANADA 


5/B 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


Application  is  made  to  Project  Canada 
to  obtain  a  class  set  of  pen  pals  in 
another  part  of  Canada.  Students  use 
this  "by  mail"  contact  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  life  in  another  part 
of  Canada.  They  compare  school 
activities,  home  life,  and  the  nature  of 
the  communities.  As  students  become 
more  interested  in  this  part  of 
Canada,  films  and  stories  are  used  to 
enhance  their  knowledge. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


How  can  we  learn  more  about  another 
part  of  Canada? 


Project  Canada  -  kit  of  materials 
mailed  to  schools  each  year 
National  Film  Board  has  many 
regional  films  -  some  likely  about 
the  region  where  the  pen  pals  live 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Events  taking  place  in  the  exchange 
community 

Interprovincial  relations 
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INCREASING  THE 
YIELD  AT  ANY  COST 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  brainstorm  about  ways 
different  kinds  of  farmers  work  to 
produce  more  products  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  Ideas  are  grouped 
according  to  the  headings:  ranching, 
dairy  farming,  and  beekeeping. 
Research  is  carried  out  to  determine 
how  the  yield  can  be  increased,  why  it 
is  deemed  necessary  by  farmers,  and 
what  some  of  the  costs  might  be. 
Some  topics  for  inquiry  include 
overgrazing,  force  feeding,  use  of 
artificial  lighting  ancj  cages,  use  of 
chemicals  and  overcultivation,  and  the 
quota.  For  more  specific  instructions, 
see  the  section  on  "From  the  Ground 
Up",  in  the  Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for 
Young  Readers. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  farming  technology 

Use  of  chemicals  and  pesticides 

Quota  system;  marketing  boards 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  farmers  produce  as  much  as  they 
can  as  fast  as  they  can? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young 
Readers,  Kathy  Dueck,  Alberta 
Education,  1981 

-  From  the  Ground  Up,  Sharleen 
Chevraux,  Books  for  Young  Readers 
Series,  Alberta  Heritage  Learning 
Resources,  1979 

"Agriculture  Canada",  NFB  film,  26 
minutes,  color 

"Following  the  Plough",  NFB  film,  27 
minutes,  color 

"Environment:  Rural  Environment", 

ACCESS  video,  30  minutes,  color 
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ACID  RAIN 


5/B 


Students  focus  on  a  specific  type  of 
pollution  resulting  from  heavy 
industry,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  lately,  in  the 
Western  provinces.  Sulfur  emissions 
from  the  smoke  stacks  of  refineries 
when  mixed  with  rain  produce  an  acid 
which  is  destructive  to  plant  and 
animal  life  on  land  and  water. 
Research  questions  include  the 
following: 

What  is  acid  rain? 

How  is  it  produced? 

Why  is  it  a  serious  problem  for 
Canadians  and  Americans? 

What  can  be  done  to  limit  this  type 
of  environmental  pollution? 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  should  be  done  to  protect  our 
environment  from  acid  rain? 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

International  talks  on  acid  rain  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area 

Problem  of  acid  rain  likely  to 
increase  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
New  technology  to  deal  with  acid 
rain 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Ecology,  You  and  Your  Environment: 
Brown  Incident",  ACCESS  video,  20 
minutes,  color 

"Great  Lakes:  A  Matter  of  Survival", 
HRW  film,  11  minutes,  color 
"Pollution  Time  Bomb",  Canada  and 
the  World,  Maclean-Hunter,  March 
1981,  (Teacher  Reference) 

"Acid  Rain-Canada",  pages  16-17 
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CANADA’S 
GEOGRAPHIC  LINKS 
WITH  U.S. 


5/C 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Using  Maps,  Charts  and  Graphs, 

Skill  Booster  D.,  Modern 
Curriculum  Press,  1980,  pages  44, 
52-58 

-  The  Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas, 
4th  Edition,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1977 

-  Canada  and  the  World,  Book  1, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1980, 
pages  62-68 

"The  Story  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway",  NFB  film,  14  minutes, 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  are  Canada's  geographic  links  with 
the  United  States? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  physical  and  human 
geographic  links  with  the  United  States, 
primarily  through  mapping  exercises. 
Some  of  the  common  links  to  be  studied 
include: 

49th  parallel;  boundaries 
coastline;  fishing  grounds 
time  zones 

common  geographic  regions 
(North-South  topography) 
climate  and  weather  patterns 
trade  routes  (highways),  railways,  air 
routes,  shipping 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
agriculture  industry 
manufacturing  and  branch  plants 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Weather  systems  affecting  both  U.S. 


and  Canada 
Discussions 
fisheries 
Attempts 


to 


with  U.S. 
control 


regarding 

pollution 
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SYMBOLS  OF  A 
NATION 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  do  our  national  symbols  say 
about  us? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  research  Canada's  national 
symbols  such  as  the  flag  and  anthem 
noting  any  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  them  over  the  years.  Some  questions 
to  focus  on  include: 

What  are  they  like? 

How  did  they  come  to  be  our  national 
symbols? 

What  were  they  intended  to  mean? 

Comparisons  are  drawn  with  similar 
types  of  symbols  of  the  United  States. 
Conclusions  are  drawn  about  similarities 
and  differences  between  Canada's  and 
United  States'  national  symbols. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"History  of  the  Canadian  Flag  and 
the  Coat  of  Arms",  PFP  film,  12 
minutes,  color 

"Colors  from  the  Queen",  NFB 
film,  20  minutes,  color 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

National  holidays;  celebrations 
Constitutional  reform 
Visits  of  the  Royal  Family 
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HISTORY  AND  5/C  I 

THE  LOYAUSTS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Who  really  were  the  loyalists? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  the  nature  of  history 
and  the  process  by  which  historians 
establish  what  actually  happened  as 
they  attempt  to  answer  the  focus 
question  above.  Students  learn  that 
historians  piece  evidence  together 
from  a  variety  of  sources  and  that,  on 
occasion,  when  new  facts  are 
discovered,  they  revise  history.  The 
focus  question  is  particularly  useful 
for  this  study  because  many 
misconceptions  have  arisen  over  who 
the  Loyalists  really  were. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


"History  and  You",  "Canada  and  the 
U.S.  -  First  Contacts",  Canada: 
Immigrants  and  Settlers,  Ian  Hundley, 
MacMillan  Co.,  1979,  pages  1-31, 
141-193 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Emigrants  leaving  their  homeland 
because  of  political  upheaval 


Canada,  Growth  of  a  Nation,  Garrod 
et  al,  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside,  1980, 
pages  128-133  (School  Book  Branch) 
"The  Loyalists",  Exploration  Canada, 
Collins  and  Sheffe,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1979,  pages  204-234 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Things  We  Share  with  USA 
GENERAL  APPROACH 

Students  explore  a  variety  of  things  shared  by  Canada  and  USA  to 
discover  how  these  things  unite  us  as  North  Americans,  and  yet  keep  us  apart.  Some 
things  that  are  investigated  include  the  following:  the  49th  parallel,  fishing  area, 
sports,  Alaska  coastline,  recent  US  hostage  incident  in  Iran,  hydro  and  oil 
production,  pop  stars,  movies,  TV  and  language. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

After  an  extensive  list  of  "shared"  items  has  been  completed,  students 
work  independently  or  in  groups  to  prepare  ideas  on  that  topic.  After  the  students 
have  prepared  their  ideas,  they  set  the  classroom  up  as  a  seminar  room  -  desks  in  a 
circle,  all  facing  in.  One  student  is  assigned  as  the  moderator  to  limit  the  speaking 
time  of  each  presenting  group  and  keep  general  order.  Then,  each  group  presents 
their  ideas  in  turn.  The  listening  groups  take  notes  as  the  others  speak.  Then  an 
open  question  and  answer  time  follows  where  students  question  or  comment  on  work 
presented  by  others.  The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  visual  material 
such  as  charts,  maps,  to  support  their  presentations. 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Canada's  political,  economic  and  social  affairs  are  closely  linked  to  the 
affairs  of  USA,  so  the  news  is  continuously  monitoring  them.  Trade  agreements, 
sporting  events,  rate  of  money  exchange  and  border  incidents  are  some  events  often 
in  the  news. 

During  this  study  have  students  read  the  daily  papers  and  the  weekly 
news  magazines  to  find  stories  about  the  relationship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  They  bring  clippings  to  school  and  keep  them  in  a  file.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  weeks,  the  clippings  are  reviewed.  Have  a  class  discussion  about  the 
attitudes  of  Canadians  toward  Americans,  and  vice  versa.  Are  the  news  stories 
fair? 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

a.  Canadian-American  Relations  Kit,  Margaret  McKelney,  3.  M.  Dent  and  Sons, 
1978. 

b.  Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas:  The  United  States  and  Canada,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1978. 

c.  Between  Friends/Entre  Amis,  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1970. 

d.  The  United  States,  Robin  Crickmer,  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1972. 
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EVALUATION 


Have  students  tape  their  portion  of  the  presentation  and  related 
discussion  following  it.  Ask  each  group  to  listen  to  the  tape  and  self-evaluate 
according  to  the  following  criteria: 

a.  clarity  of  voice 

b.  distinct  information  given 

c.  continuity  and  organization  of  presentation 

d.  ability  to  respond  to  questions. 


2.  Settling  the  West 

The  kit,  Settling  the  West  contains  a  variety  of  activities  which  go 
beyond  the  core  objectives  of  the  program  but,  nonetheless,  appear  very  interesting. 
These  activities  are  useful  in  planning  for  one-quarter  elective  time.  The  following 
taken  from  the  Teacher's  Guide  is  one  example  of  such  an  activity. 

Another  slightly  different  theme  would  be  Heritage  Day.  Students 
should  plan  the  day  themselves.  Parental  (including  grandparents)  and 
community  involvement  should  be  encouraged. 

Participants  and  activities  could  include: 

children  dressing  up  in  ethnic  dress  of  their  ancestors 

parents  and  children  could  set  up  ethnic  food  booths 

children  could  learn  folk  dances,  folk  songs  and  perform  them  for 

their  guests 

play  ethnic  music 

invite  a  variety  of  ethnic  dancers  to  perform 
display  handicrafts  of  the  various  ethnic  groups 
invite  senior  citizens  to  tell  stories. 

The  children  will  come  up  with  dozens  of  ideas  to  make  this  a  successful 
project. 

Or,  combine  both  the  birthday  theme  suggested  in  Chapter  10  with  the 
Heritage  Theme  into  one  huge  culminating  activity.  We  realize  that  an 
activity  such  as  this  involves  a  lot  of  work,  but  if  you've  ever  done 
anything  like  this  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  end  result  is  worth  all  the 
frustrations  and  problems  involved. 

This  activity  would  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  include 
participation  of  newcomers  to  Canada  today  in  displaying  their  activities 
and  culture.  Not  only  would  it  reinforce  the  idea  that  history  repeats 
itself  but  it  would  help  students'  understandings  about  the  multi-cultural 
nature  of  Canada  today. 


Settling  the  West,  Canadian  Social  Sciences  Services,  1979,  (Multi-media  kit),  (Available 
through  the  School  Book  Branch). 
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3. 


Alberta  1905:  What  We  Had 


Although  described  as  a  grade  four  activity  in  the  Teacher's  Guide,  the 
following  are  good  spinoffs  of  Topic  5A  and  therefore,  a  useful  activity  for  elective 
time  in  Grade  Five. 

HOW  DID  THE  NATIVE  PEOPLE  MEET  THEIR  NEEDS? 

OBJECTIVES 
The  students  will: 

acquire  the  concept  of  "conservation". 

relate  the  concept  of  "conservation"  to  the  way  in  which  Alberta's 
Native  people  met  their  needs  in  earlier  times. 


PROCEDURE 

1.  Project  frame  4  of  the  filmstrip,  and  discuss  the  following: 

a)  What  are  a  person's  three  basic  needs? 

b)  How  did  the  Plains  Indians  provide  their  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter? 

c)  Why  was  the  buffalo  so  important  to  the  Plains  Indians? 

d)  Did  the  European  settlers  use  the  buffalo  as  effectively  as  did  the 
Indians? 

e)  Do  we  use  the  same  natural  resources  as  the  Native  people  used 
(such  as  hides,  berries,  fish,  and  lumber)?  How? 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures,  drawings,  or  models  of  Indian  artifacts  and 
weapons  such  as  the  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow,  papoose  cradle,  canoe, 
teepee,  travois,  clothing,  and  cooking  utensils.  Have  the  students 
explain  how  the  Native  people  made  use  of  resources  from  the  land  to 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

3.  Make  a  life-size  outline  of  a  buffalo  on  paper.  Have  the  students  find 
out  how  the  Native  people  used  the  entire  buffalo  to  satisfy  their  needs. 
The  parts  of  the  buffalo  and  the  uses  made  of  each  part  should  be 
labelled  on  the  chart. 

4.  Lead  a  discussion  on  how  the  Native  people  employed  the  concept  of 
conservation  in  their  utilization  of  the  entire  buffalo.  Have  the  students 
define  "conservation".  Have  the  students  list  what  they  think  is  worth 
conserving  and  discuss  ways  in  which  they  can  help  to  conserve 
resources.  They  may  illustrate  their  conservation  schemes  on  large 
posters  to  be  displayed  throughout  the  school. 

Another  helpful  activity  described  in  the  Teacher's  Guide  on  page  1 
is  entitled  "Why  Were  Furs  an  Important  Resource  in  Alberta's  Early  Days?" 


Alberta  1905:  What  We  Had,  Alberta's  75th  Anniversary  Publication,  Alberta  Education, 
1980  (filmstrip  kit). 
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4.  Exploring  Likenesses  and  Differences  with  Film 


This  program  was  developed  to  involve  students  in  exploring  "... 
likenesses  and  differences  found  in  all  people  in  general  and  the  varied  ethnic  groups 
and  nationalities  of  Canadian  people  in  particular".  The  activities  are  organized 
around  viewing  a  series  of  National  Film  Board  films  on  the  following  topics: 

Inuit 

North  American  Indian 
British  Canadians 
French  Canadians 
Peace  and  Brotherhood 
Ukrainian  Canadians 
Polish  Canadians 
Italian  Canadians 
Chinese  Canadians 
Japanese  Canadians 
East  Indian  Canadians 
Handicapped  Canadians. 

Although  the  program  is  structed  on  a  12  week  series,  it  is  possible  to 
restructure  the  modules  for  group  work  or  to  select  only  a  few  of  the  modules.  It 
was  written  specifically  for  Grade  Five  students. 


Exploring  Likenesses  and  Differences,  Bette  Hood,  National  Film  Board  Publication,  1981. 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


6/A 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young 

Readers,  Kathy  Dueck,  Alberta 
Education,  1981 

Alberta's _ Prehistoric _ Past, 

Sharleen  Chevraux,  Alberta 
Heritage,  Books  for  Young 
Readers,  1980 

Exploring  Civilizations,  Linder  et 
al,  Globe/Modern  Curriculum 
Press,  1979,  pages  2-22 
Dig,  Interact,  Learning  Through 
Involvement,  California,  1970 
An  Introduction  to  Canadian 
Archeology,  Newlands  and  Breede, 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1976 
(Teacher  Reference) 

Digging  into  the  Past,  COR  Film, 
14  minutes,  color 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Recent  discoveries  of  fossil 
remains,  artifacts  of  earlier 
civilizations 

Creation  vs.  evolution  controversy 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  do  we  find  out  about  people  who 
lived  in  earlier  times? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Using  an  outline  provided  in  Dig,  the 
class  becomes  involved  in  a  simulated 
archeological  dig.  -  To  extend  their 
understanding,  students  read  and  discuss 
data  on  the  archeological  processes  of 
inquiry  as  presented  in  Exploring 
Civilizations.  Then,  activity  cards, 
charts  and  exercises  based  on  material  in 
Alberta's  Prehistoric  Past  are  set  out  at 
a  learning  station  where  students  select 
their  own  learning  activities  regarding 
archeology  in  Alberta  and  local 
discoveries.  As  a  final  activity,  students 
draw  up  a  synthesis  of  life  in  earlier 
times  based  on  archeological  finds.  A 
field  trip  to  Drumheller  is  desirable  as  a 
concluding  activity. 
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6/A  symbols  of 

SOCIAL  CLASS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  students  be  required  to  wear 
school  uniforms? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Dress  for  Success,  John  Mulloy, 
Warner  Books,  1978  (Teacher 
Resource) 

Exploring  Civilizations,  Linder  et 
aI7  Globe/Modern  Curriculum 
Press,  1979  (School  Book  Branch) 
Images  and  Things  Series,  ACCESS 
videotape,  20  minutes,  color:  "Sea 
Images",  "Signs  of  the  Times",  and 
"Wrappings  and  Trappings" 
Encyclopedias 

-  Civilizations  of  the  Past;  Peoples 

and  Cultures,  Abramowitz  and  dob, 
Globe  Book  Company,  1980  (School 
Book  Branch) 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  the  relationships 
between  social  class  and  wearing  apparel 
as  evident  in  ancient  civilizations.  They 
develop  generalizations  which  express 
variations  in  quality  and  style  according 
to  status  in  society,  for  example.  Then, 
these  generalizations  are  used  as 
hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  an  inquiry  into 
present  day  "symbols  of  social  class". 
Finally,  in  seminar  format  students 
discuss  the  focus  question  for  this  topic, 
using  their  understandings  to  defend  a 
position  on  the  issue. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  fashions  described  in  the  media 
Conflicts  in  opinions  regarding  proper 
dress 

Dress  codes  taken  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission 
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EXPRESSION 
THROUGH  THE  ARTS 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Present  a  variety  of  recordings  of 
musical  compositions  and  slides  of 
paintings  and  sculptures  as  examples 
of  human  expressions  over  the 
centuries  to  the  class.  For  each  one, 
have  students  think  about  what  the 
musician  or  artist  was  trying  to 
express  and  then  jot  down  on  a  chart 
what  the  music  or  painting  tells  them 
about  the  society  in  which  the  artist 
lived.  Using  the  strategies  suggested 
in  the  Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for 
Young  Readers,  set  up  four  learning 
stations  on  drama,  music,  dance  and 
painting  based  on  data  in  Expressions. 
After  students  have  established  a 
framework  for  research  have  them 
apply  it  to  a  study  of  an  earlier 
civilization  such  as  Ancient  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman  and  Medieval  times. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Controversy  over  art  objects 
-  Purchase  of  art  objects  by  the 
community 
Cultural  events 
Famous  people  in  the  arts 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  can  we  learn  about  a  society  from 
the  arts? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young 

Readers,  Kathy  Dueck,  Alberta 
Education,  1981 

Expressions,  Iris  Winston,  Alberta 
Heritage  Books  for  Young  Readers, 
1980 

Exploring  Civilizations,  Linder  et  al, 
Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press, 
1979,  pages  132-151 
"The  Spirit"  of  the  Rennaissance", 
VEC  film,  31  minutes,  color 
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6/B 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

After  studying  about  Chinese  society 
in  the  "core  program"  students, 
individually  or  in  small  groups,  choose 
another  "world  community"  of  special 
interest  to  them  for  further  research. 
The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the 
relationship  between  physical 
environment  and  culture,  the  special 
way  that  a  group  of  people  meet  their 
basic  needs  in  a  particular 
environment.  Before  students  begin 
research  on  their  selected  culture,  the 
class  as  a  whole  learns  about  the 
different  environments  in  the  parts  of 
the  world  selected  for  study'.  See  the 
list  of  "Helpful  Resources"  for 
suggestions  about  different 

environments  and  cultures  for  study. 


. _ i - 

S*ca \e  of  Miles 


WORLD 

COMMUNITIES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


How  do  people  meet  their  needs  in  other 
lands? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Food,  Clothing  and  Shelter  in  Three 
Environments",  H.  R.  W.  film,  15 
minutes,  color 

"A  Chief  for  the  Village  -  Zaire", 
World  Communities,  Girt,  et  al,  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1977,  pages  200-220 
"The  Bedouin:  An  Ancient  Way  of 
Life",  Lands  of  the  Middle  East, 
Macmillan  of  Canada,  1973,  pages 
83-94 

"Life  in  Rural  India",  The  Indian 
Subcontinent,  Macmillan  of  Canada, 
1971 ,  pages  71-94 

"Nakluya,  Thailand",  Everyone  Lives 
in  Communities,  Ginn,  1972,  pages 
242-271 

-  South  Asia  (People  in  Change  Series), 
Allan  and  Strong  (School  Book 
Branch) 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Droughts,  floods,  earthquakes  in 
areas  of  the  world  under  study 
Products  and  commodities  from  parts 
of  the  world  under  study 
Major  cultural  events  in  parts  of  the 
world  under  study 

Changes  occurring  in  traditional 
communities 
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RELIGION  IN 
EASTERN  SOCIETIES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  is  life  in  Eastern  societies 
affected  by  religious  beliefs? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Chinese  Legends:  Gods  and 

Prophets",  MAR  film,  7  minutes, 
color 

-  Everyone  Lives  in  Communities, 
Tim  Gidal,  Ginn,  1972 

South  Asia  (People  in  Change), 

Allan  and  Strong  (School  Book 
Branch) 

-  Culture  Realms  of  the  World: 
South  East  Asia,  Birch  et  al  (School 

Book  Branch) 

The  World  of  People:  The  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  Hadden  and  Vass 
(School  Book  Branch) 

Area  Study  Senes,  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1971:  The  Indian 

Subcontinent  (School  Book  Branch); 
Southeast  Asia  (School  Book 
Branch) 

-  East  Asia  (People  in  Change),  Allen 
et  al  (School  Book  Branch) 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  identifying  such 
prominent  religions  in  Eastern  societies 
as  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Hinduism, 
Islam,  and  Animism  and  by  finding  out 
about  basic  beliefs  and  related  customs 
and  traditions.  Then,  using  fundamental 
data  describing  how  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  are  provided  in  selected 
societies,  students  find  out  how  some 
religious  beliefs  affect  the  satisfaction 
of  these  needs.  For  example,  in 
traditional  India,  Hindu  beliefs  about  the 
Caste  System  regulate  the  type  of 
livelihood  of  the  people. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Attempts  to  modernize  in  India;  laws 
against  the  caste  system 
Conflict  in  Iran  between  traditional 
Islamic  beliefs  and  modernization 
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6/B 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  can  we  learn  about  the  Orient 
from  a  picture? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Culture  Realms  of  World  Study 
Prints,  Birch  et  al,  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside 

Oriental  (School  Book  Branch) 
South  East  Asia  (School  Book 
Branch) 

China  Study  Print  Program, 

Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside 


HEADLINES  ON  THE 
ORIENT 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Each  student  or  small  group  of  students 
select(s)  one  study  print  of  special 
interest  from  China  Study  Print  Program 
or  Culture  Realms  of  the  World  Kit.  The 
study  print  is  carefully  examined  for  its 
most  important  message  about  oriental 
culture,  as  well  as  for  the  background 
facts,  i.e.,  the  "who",  "what",  "where", 
"when",  "why",  and  "how"  evident  in  the 
study  print  and  the  text  provided  on  the 
flip  side.  Then,  following  the  format  of 
a  front  page  story  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
students  construct  a  news  article  of 
approximately  five  short  paragraphs,  the 
first  being  "the  lead"  with  the  essential 
"5W's"  and  "1H"  identified.  A  good 
headline  is  constructed  as  well.  These 
new  articles  are  then  presented  to  the 
class. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Major  cultural  events  occurring  in 
oriental  societies 

Important  political  and  economic 
exchanges  with  western  world 
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CAMPAIGN  MONEY 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  hold  a  class  election  to  learn 
about  the  process  by  which  members 
of  Parliament  or  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  get  elected. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  campaign 
for  votes  as  students  explore 
alternative  strategies  for  making  the 
candidates  views  known  to  the 
electors.  If  feasible,  students  consider 
the  use  of  donations  in  funding 
alternative  strategies  for  advertising. 
Later,  students  explore  the  issue  of 
campaign  donations  by  getting  all  the 
facts  on  current  practices  and  by 
considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
alternative  positions. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


Campaign  funding  in  a  recent 
election 

Sources  of  funding  revealed  by  the 

major  political  parties 

Rules  and  laws  on  campaign 

funding 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  candidates  receive  money  from 
their  supporters? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"How  Do  You  Form  Your 
Governments?",  Working  Together, 
Edward  Marchand,  Alberta 

Education,  1978,  pages  21-35 
-  Governments  of  Canada,  Margaret 
Lewis,  Books  for  Young  Readers 
Series,  Alberta  Heritage  Project, 
1980,  pages  46-49 

Gaining  Power,  Miller  and  Hurst, 
Longman  Canada,  1976  (Teacher 
reference) 

Working  for  Canadians,  Edward 
Marchand,  Prentice-Hall,  1979,  pages 
17-45 


8  6 


6/C 


TRADE-OFFS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

When  it  comes  to  meeting  needs  and 
wants  in  our  society,  what  are  the 
trade-offs? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  the  issue  through  a 
series  of  lessons  which  examine 
processes  of  decision-making  as  the 
means  of  resolving  problems  related  to 
scarcity,  increasing  productivity  and 
the  role  of  government  in  our 
economy.  Lessons  are  built  around 
videotapes  of  young  people  in  real-life 
situations  attempting  to  make 
economic  decisions. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Increasing  taxes  for  community 
services 

Conflicts  in  goals  of  groups  in 
society,  e.g.,  labour  vs. 
management  or  industrial 
expansion  vs.  environmental 
protection 

Government  involvement  in 
economic  decisions 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Trade-Offs  Series,  ACCESS 
videotape,  20  minutes  each,  color 


At  What  Price? 
Malcolm  Decides 
To  Buy  or  Not 
to  Buy 

To  Sell  or  Not 
to  Sell 

How  Could  That 
Happen? 

Innocent 

Bystanders 


Less  and  More 
Choice? 

Does  It  Pay? 

Give  and  Take 
We  Decide 
Why  Money? 
Working  Together 
Learning  and 
Earning 


A  Guide  to  Trade-Offs,  Agency  for 
Instructional  Television,  1978, 
(Canadian  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  252  Bloor  Street,  W.,  #S, 
560,  Toronto,  Ontario) 


GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  NEWS 


6/C  < 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  image  of  government  do  we  get 
from  the  news  media? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Governments  of  Canada", 
Teacher's  Guide,  Books  for  Young 

Readers,  Kathy  Dueck,  Alberta 
Education,  1981 

-  Governments  of  Canada,  Margaret 
Lewis,  Books  for  Young  Readers 
Series,  Alberta  Heritage  Project, 
1980 

-  Working _ Together,  Edward 

Marchand,  Alberta  Education,  1978 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students,  in  small  groups  of  two  or  three 
persons,  survey  daily  newspapers 
distributed  locally,  provincially  and 
nationally  to  find  out  what  the  news 
media  has  to  say  about  government. 
Each  group  cuts  out  news  items  which 
deal  with  government  news  or  editorials 
and  glues  them  on  large  poster  paper 
according  to  the  level  of  government 
(local,  provincial,  federal).  Then,  they 
construct  between  three  to  five 
statements  indicating  what  they  have 
learned  about  government  and  how  it  is 
portrayed  in  the  news  media.  They  also 
underline  sentences  in  the  news  clippings 
which  support  their  statements. 


Edmonton  Journal 


SUPREME  COURT,  6-3,  UPHOLDS  NE  H 


Nixon  Sayt  Turk*  Agree  pREiiCT  CA1L  [Pentagon  Papers:  Study  Reports  Kei 
To  Ban  the  Opium  Poppy  'Hltl  A.M)  LABOR ;  Made  'Gamble'  Into  a  'Broad  Commi 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Comments  about  the  news  media 
from  politicians  and  government 
people 

Kent  Royal  Commission  on 
newspapers 

Editorials  and  news  articles 
specifically  focusing  on  governments 
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MORE  IDEAS 


Investigating  Canadian  Law 

The  unit,  Investigating  Canadian  Law,  written  for  the  Calgary  Board  of 
Education,  consists  of  a  complete  set  of  lesson  activities  designed  specifically  for 
Grade  Six  students. 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

Inquiry  is  organized  around  four  major  questions:  What  is  law?  Who 
makes  the  law?  How  are  laws  made?  Who  helps  to  ensure  the  laws  are  followed? 
These  questions  are  dealt  with  in  a  developmental  sequence.  Application  of 
knowledge  and  skills  consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the  public  issue  of  gun  control 
legislation. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

A  considerable  variety  of  learning  activities  using  a  number  of  resources 
contained  within  the  unit  are  provided.  "The  activity  approach  with  small  group, 
large  group,  and  individual  assignments  has  been  stressed  so  that  the  basic  concepts 
of  law  can  be  successfully  introduced  to  elementary  students.  The  focus  of  each 
activity  is  not  on  the  teacher  but  on  the  student.  The  teacher  acts  as  a  facilitator, 
observer,  and  resource  person."  (page  1.) 

SECTION  A  -  WHAT  IS  LAW? 


Activity  1 
Activity  2 
Activity  3 
Activity  4 
Activity  5 


Exploring  the  Concept  of  Law. 

How  Law  Affects  Everyday  Activities. 
How  does  the  Law  Affect  Me? 

Laws  Are  Made  to  Protect  Individuals. 
Role  Playing  Legal  Situations. 


SECTION  B  -  WHO  MAKES  THE  LAW? 


Activity  1 
Activity  2 
Activity  3 
Activity  4 
Activity  3 
Activity  6 
Activity  7 


Local,  Provincial,  Federal  Government. 

BNA  Act  -  Federal  Responsibilities. 

BNA  Act  -  Federal  Responsibilities  (optional). 
BNA  Act  -  Provincial  Responsibilities. 
Municipal  Responsibilities. 

Precedent  Law. 

Where  Laws  Are  Made  -  Mapping  (optional). 
Review  Test  -  Who  Makes  the  Law. 


SECTION  C  -  HOW  ARE  LAWS  MADE? 


Activity  1 
Activity  2 
Activity  3 
Activity  4 


Values  and  Laws,  Part  1. 

Values  and  Laws,  Part  2. 

Using  Parliamentary  Procedure. 
Spaceship  (optional). 


Activity  5 
Activity  6 
Activity  7 
Activity  8 
Activity  9 
Activity  10 
Activity  1 1 


The  Structure  of  Federal  Parliament. 
Gun  Control  in  Canada  -  Part  I. 

Gun  Control  Legislation  -  Part  II. 
How  a  Bill  Becomes  a  Law. 
Understanding  Law  Related  Terms. 
Laws  as  Interpreted  by  the  Judiciary. 
(Optional)  Juvenile  Court. 


SECTION  D  -  PEOPLE  IN  LAW 


Activity  1 
Activity  2 
Activity  3 


Law  Related  Options. 

Meeting  People  in  Law  Related  Occupations. 
Which  Law  Career  is  Most  Important? 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 


Many  of  the  activities  listed  above  require  the  use  of  newspapers  and 


magazines.  Of  special  note  are  Activities  6  and  7  in  Section  C  where  a  current  issue 
is  systematically  analyzed  using  newspaper  articles  related  to  gun  control.  This 
section  on  gun  control  legislation  is  a  good  example  of  how  current  affairs  can  be 
integrated  into  a  unit,  thus  making  the  study  of  current  affairs  relevant  and 
meaningful. 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 


This  unit  is  virtually  self-contained.  It  comes  complete  with  cartoons, 


role  play  cards,  maps,  data  collection  charts,  student  activity  sheets,  excerpts  from 
print  sources,  transparencies  and  newspaper  articles.  (Contact  Ms.  Dolores  Schultz, 
Social  Studies  Supervisor,  Calgary  Board  of  Education,  for  information  on  how  to 
obtain  a  copy.) 


EVALUATION 


A  variety  of  specific  activities  for  evaluating  student  progress  is 


provided  in  the  unit. 

Pre-test/Post-test  (knowledge  and  attitude) 

Student  Evaluation  Sheets  (self-evaluation  forms) 

Skills  Checklist  (social,  research,  map  and  communicating  skills) 
Teacher  Evaluation  Sheet  (monitors  the  unit) 

Who  Makes  the  Law?  (knowledge) 

Review  Test  (knowledge) 

2.  Map  Competency 


The  kit,  Map  Competency,  is  a  series  of  high-interest  filmstrips  designed 


to  motivate  grade  six  students,  especially  average  or  slow  learners,  to  acquire  basic 
map  reading  skills.  It  assists  students  in  understanding  scale,  symbols,  latitude, 
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longitude,  and  how  maps  are  made.  Unfortunately,  the  kit  has  an  American 
perspective  which  must  be  compensated  by  inserting  Canadian  examples.  The  six 
lessons  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  Weekend  Bicycle  Trip 

b.  The  Jackpot  Treasure  Mystery  Quiz 

c.  Shipwrecked! 

d.  Lost  in  the  Desert! 

e.  Westward  Ho! 

f.  Mapmaking  Today. 


Map  Competency,  Globe  Filmstrips,  United  States,  1979. 
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FOCUS  ON  THE  7/A 

ANTHROPOLOGIST 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  can  studying  pre-industrial  groups 
help  us  to  understand  individuals? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

After  they  have  developed  an  initial 
interest  in  studying  non-industrial 
societies,  students  investigate  the  main 
techniques  and  procedures  used  by  an 
anthropologist.  Students  use  an  inquiry 
approach  to  discover  the  processes  of 
physical  and  cultural  examination  and 
comparison  used  by  anthropologists. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  individual  in 
each  society?  How  might  an 

understanding  of  the  processes  help  us  to 
learn  about  our  roles  in  society? 


-  Traditional  Inuit  Way  Kit,  ACCESS 
(available  from  the  School  Book 
Branch) 

National  Geographic  Magazines 
Canadian  Geographical  Society  for 
Teachers 

Salzmann  Anthropology,  Harcourt, 
Brace, 1973 

Case  Studies  in  Cultural 
Anthropology  Series  by  Holt, 
Rinehart,  1971 

Fersh,  Learning  About  Peoples  and 
Cultures  (School  Book  Branch) 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Anthropological  discoveries 
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COMPARING 
RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 
IN  OTHER  CULTURES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  can  we  understand  the  religious 
beliefs  of  other  people? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Atlases  such  as  Reader's  Digest  - 
Great  World  Atlas 
"World  Religions  Special  Issue", 
Canada  and  the  World,  Maclean- 
Hunter 

Great  Religions  of  the  World, 

National  Geographic  Series 

Great  World  Religions,  Time-Life 

Series 

ACCESS  World  Religions  Series,  30 
minutes,  videotape 
S.  A.  Nigosian  World  Religions, 
Copp  Clark,  1974 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Religious  items  (Saturday 
newspapers),  particularly  on 
discrimination  (to  motivate) 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Focus  on  the  issue  by  asking  students 
questions  such  as: 

What  different  religions  are 
represented  by  students  in  this 
classroom? 

What  is  same/similar/different  about 
these  religions? 

What  are  the  other  religions  in  the 
community? 

Is  there  always  religious  harmony? 
How  do  people  in  our  society  view 
these  religions? 

What  other  religions  are  there  in  the 
world?  Are  they  different?  Why? 
How  do  they  view  us  and  our  beliefs? 

Students  will,  in  groups  or  individually, 
research  the  beliefs,  customs,  traditions 
and  holidays  of  another  religion. 


What  is  the  same/similar/different? 
How  can  we  understand  the 
differences? 
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7/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  all  cultures  have  schools  like 
ours? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  compare  schooling  in 
different  places/provinces/countries 
according  to  a  set  of  research 
questions  worked  out  by  the  class  on 
the  following:  ages, 

compulsory/voluntary,  literacy  rates, 
subjects  taught,  numbers  reaching 
university,  marking  systems,  teaching 
methods,  influence  of  parents, 
influence  of  church.  *  Is  any 
educational  system  better  than  all 
others  in  everything?  How  do  people 
learn?  How  do  I  learn  best?  What 
have  I  learned  to  improve  my  own 
learning?  As  a  concluding  activity, 
students  discuss  the  International 
Baccalaureate  and  Pearsons  College  as 
an  example  of  international  schooling. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Current  educational  concerns 
International  educational  articles 


COMPARING 
SCHOOLS  IN  OTHER 
CULTURES 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Hammond's  Almanac  (for  statistics) 
"Hutterites",  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  August,  1970 
-  Psychology  Today,  John  Holt,  August, 
1980  Issue 

Our  Schools  and  Others,  King 
(Teacher's  reference) 

Many  general  survey  and  reference 
books 

Social  Education,  (for  U.S.S.R.), 
Spring,  1981 
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7/B 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  did  Early  Canadian  explorers 
view  native  Canadians? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  the  way  that  early 
Canadian  explorers  communicated 
their  impressions  of  native  Canadians, 
the  comparisons  made,  the  influences 
they  had  on  future  explorers,  and 
settlers.  What  influence  have  they 
had  on  our  present  impressions  of  our 
native  Canadians?  What  should  we  do 
with  regard  to  these  impressions? 


EARLY  EUROPEAN 
VIEWS  OF  NATIVE 
CANADIANS 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Indians  of  Canada",  "Bristol  and  the 
Cabots",  "Cartier  of  St.  Malo",  "Push 
the  Pacific",  "The  Fur  Trade", 
Jackdaw  Kits,  Clarke  Irwin 
Publishers 

Growth  of  a  Nation  Series,  (North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  Settling  the 
West),  Fitzhenry-Whiteside,  1979 
Dempsey,  Indian  Tribes  of  Alberta 
(School  Book  Branch) 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Views  on  native  Canadians  today 
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IMPACT  OF 
ENVIRONMENT  ON 
CULTURE 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas,  4th 
Edition  (School  Book  Branch) 

Man  in  His  Environment,  Brace  and 
Jovanovich,  New  York,  1973 
The  Aborigines  (School  Book 
Branch) 

The  Native  Peoples  of  Canada, 

Munro  (School  Book  Branch) 

Pygmies  of  the  Ituri  Forest  (School 
Book  Branch) 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Reports  on  pre-industrial  cultures 
Cultural  events  affected  by  the 
seasons 

Attempts  to  deal  with  the  physical 
environment  through  technology 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  does  the  physical  environment 
affect  pre-industrial  cultures? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  their  study  by  focussing 
on  specific  aspects  of  culture  that  are 
clearly  influenced  by  the  physical 
environment,  such  as  the  way  in  which 
basic  needs  are  satisfied.  For  example, 
differences  are  evident  in  the  way  that 
the  need  for  shelter  is  met  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  as  compared  to  the 
African  Rainforests.  Selected  cultures 
for  study  include  examples  located  in  a 
variety  of  types  of  physical 
environments,  providing  an  opportunity 
to  consolidate  knowledge  of  principles  of 
geography  and  skills.  The  role  of 
technology  in  dealing  with  the  physical 
environment  in  these  cultures  should  be 
examined  also. 
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FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  is  your  individuality  affected  by 
group  pressure  to  conform? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Bleeker  Series,  Morrow  Publishers 
Masai 
Pygmies 
Zulu 

-  Learning  About  Peoples  and 

Cultures,  Fersh  (School  Book 
Branch) 

Man  As  Individual,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Jovanovich,  New  York,  1973 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

-  Student  activities  in  the 
community 

Fads  as  they  are  reported  in 
newspapers 

White  collar  cime  -  e.g.,  income 
tax  evasion 

Reports  on  pre-industrial  cultures 


CULTURAL  SURVIVAL 
AND  GROUP 
PRESSURE 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  explore  examples  of  group 
pressure  used  to  influence  the  behaviours 
of  individuals  in  such  pre-industrial 
cultures  as  the  Pygmies  of  the  Ituri 
Forest  and  the  Australian  Aborigines. 
Good  examples  often  appear  in 
narratives  about  pre-industrial  culture. 
As  a  synthesis  of  the  data,  students  draw 
relationships  between  the  concepts  of 
group  pressure  and  tradition,  and  the 
role  of  both  in  the  preservation  of 
culture.  To  apply  this  knowledge  to 
their  own  lives,  students  discuss  such 
questions  as  the  following:  What 

benefits  does  the  individual  derive  from 
the  use  of  group  pressure  in  society? 
What  are  some  of  the  losses?  In  dealing 
with  these  questions,  students  use 
specific  examples  of  peer  pressure  in  our 
society.  These  examples  can  be  found 
described  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
in  newspaper  articles. 
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MULTI-CULTURALISM  7/C 

AND  THE  FOOD  WE 

EAT 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  are  asked  their  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  in  food  leading  to  a 
discussion  on  exotic  food.  Students 
then  obtain  a  variety  of  restaurant 
menus  and  make  up  a  map  to  show 
where  the  recipes  originated.  They 
also  investigate  whether  the  food  is 
commonly  eaten  in  that  country. 
Students  may  wish  to  speak  to  the 
Home  Economics  teacher  about  the 
nutritive  value  of  all  foods;  perhaps 
escargots  are  more  nutritious  than 
hamburger.  Major  emphasis  of  this 
study  is  placed  on  consolidating  skills 
in  mapping  and  on  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  significance  of 
the  variety  of  foods  in  a  multi-cultural 
society. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  about  some  escargots? 
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HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Restaurants",  yellow  pages 
Nutrition  charts 

Reader's  Digest  Great  World  Atlas 
(School  Book  Branch) 

Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas,  4th 
Edition  (School  Book  Branch 
Catalogue) 

Multi-Cultural  Canada,  A  Teacher's 
Guide  to  Ethnic  Studies,  Dean  Wood 
(School  Book  Branch  Catalogue) 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Ethnic  recipes 

Nutrition  articles  and  ethnic  food 
Fast  food  outlets  and  the 
commercialization  of  culture 
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7/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  people  be  encouraged  to 
celebrate  and  promote  their  own 
ethnic  origins? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Alberta  1903:  Who  We  Were, 

Alberta  75th  Anniversary 

Celebrations,  Alberta  Education, 
1980  (see  pp.  4,  7  -  11,  of  Teacher's 
Guide) 

Alberta  Culture,  "Heritage" 
magazine,  International  Folk 
Festivals  (Red  Deer,  Edmonton, 
Winnipeg) 

-  Learning  About  Peoples  and 

Cultures,  Fersh  (School  Book 

Branch) 

-  Multicultural  Canada,  Wood 
(School  Book  Branch) 


FOLK  FESTIVALS  — 
WHY  DO  WE  HAVE 
THEM? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  focus  on  the  issue  by  exploring 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  folk  festivals. 
To  what  extent  do  folk  festivals  help 
Canadians  understand  each  other  better? 
To  what  extent  do  folk  festivals  help 
Canadians  retain  their  ethnic  traditions? 
Are  celebrations  like  these  a  part  of  a 
dynamic  culture  or  are  they  just  cultural 
artifacts  of  the  way  things  used  to  be? 
To  deal  with  the  major  issue  and  the 
above  questions,  students  gather  data 
about  folk  festivals  using  sociological 
and  anthropological  research  methods. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Folk  festivals  held  throughout  Canada 
Ethnic  celebrations 
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ROOTS 


7/C 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  research  personal  family 
histories  to  discover  ethnic/cultural 
backgrounds.  Family  albums,  local 
community  histories,  and  stories  from 
grandparents  form  the  major  data 
base.  Presentations,  using  a  genealogy 
chart  and  at  least  one  story  about  the 
family's  roots  as  recounted  by  a 
grandparent,  are  made  to  the  class 
demonstrating  a  personal  contribution 
to  a  multi-cultural  Canada.  Then, 
small  groups  of  students  of  similar 
origin  collect  data  to  show  how  this 
ethnic  group  had  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  development  of  Canada.  A 
modest  publication  entitled  "Our 
Class's  Ethnic  Contribution"  could  be 
compiled  from  the  student's  written 
work  and  published  for  the  community. 
At  the  end  of  the  study,  students 
reflect  on  the  value  of  knowing  one's 
background  in  promoting  good  family 
and  community  feelings. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  could  a  study  of  our  family  roots 
help  us  to  understand  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  better? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Origins  of  great  Canadians 

Early  settler's  birthday  celebrations 

Care  of  the  aged 

Role  of  grandparents  in  family  and 
community  life 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Genealogy  kits 

Mormon  Church  information  on 

genealogy 

Family  Bibles 

B.C.T.F.  information  on  multi- 
culturalism 

Multi-cultural  Canada  Series  (School 
Book  Branch) 

Community  histories 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Locations  of  Non-Industrial  Societies 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

Students  use  atlas  research  skills  as  a  basis  for  inquiry  into  the  locations 
of  non-industrial  societies.  They  investigate  the  existence  of  such  groups  in  today's 
world. 

a.  After  students  have  completed  Topic  7B,  they  brainstorm  the  names  of  other 
non-industrial  societies.  Ensure  that  these  societies  are  non-industrial  and 
complete  the  list  with  the  students  without  entering  into  any  depth.  Ask 
questions  which  promote  awareness  of  and  interest  in  the  location  of  these 
groups.  What  seems  to  be  common  among  these  societies?  How  do  they 
survive?  (Avoid  in-depth  development  at  this  stage.) 

b.  Students  develop  a  generalization  on  the  location  of  non-industrial  peoples 
from  their  initial  findings,  e.g.,  Non-industrial  people  live  in  isolated  places. 
Have  students  define  "isolated".  What  questions  need  to  be  asked  to  find 
further  support  for  their  generalizations.  Students  construct  a  list  of 
questions  and  place  them  on  a  poster  which  can  be  displayed.  Questions  should 
focus  on  physical  environment  (landforms,  climate,  vegetation,  soils, 
resources)  and  historical  and  economic  influences. 

c.  Students  are  arranged  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  depending  on  available 
materials.  Group  activity  tasks  include  the  following: 

i)  Select  a  society  to  study  in  detail. 

ii)  Make  a  list  of  all  available  information  (books,  filmstrips,  etc.)  from  the 
classroom,  library  and  possibly  outside  sources  such  as  the  public  library. 
(Use  a  wall  poster  to  make  a  master  list.) 

iii)  Use  an  atlas  to  find  the  location  of  the  group,  then  place  this 
information  on  a  large  map  of  the  world.  Some  students  could  be 
involved  first  in  using  an  overhead  projector  to  draw  a  large  wall  map  of 
the  world. 

iv)  Using  the  headings  in  the  chart  below,  construct  research  questions,  "5 
W's  and  1  H",  which  would  help  in  collecting  data  on  the  relationship 
between  isolation  and  other  geographic  and  historical  factors. 

Answer  these  questions  from  an  atlas  only  at  this  point.  How  much 
information  can  you  find? 
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What's  the  association 
between  isolation  and 

Society  #  1 

Society  #2 

Society  #3 

Society  #4 

-  Landforms 

-  Climate 

-  Soils 

-  Vegetation 

-  Natural  Resources 

-  History 

-  Economic  Influence 

-  Etc. 

v)  Next,  use  information  from  other  resources  to  fill  out  the  chart. 

vi)  After  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  data  collection,  restate  the 
hypothesis  and  check  its  accuracy.  What  changes  need  to  be  made?  (The 
final  generalization  should  be  applicable  to  all  non-industrial  societies.) 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Students  examine  recent  copies  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
particularly  National  Geographic  and  Canadian  Geographical  Magazines  for 
additional  material. 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

i)  National  Geographic  Magazines. 

ii)  Canadian  Geographical  Journal. 

iii)  Bibliography  prepared  from  available  resources  in  the  school. 

iv)  The  Aborigines,  Surviving  Peoples  Series,  Macdonald  Educational  Ltd.  1979. 

v)  Pygmies  of  the  Ituri  Forest,  Kay  Farnham,  Gage  Publishing.  (School  Book 
Branch). 

vi)  Trobriand  Islanders,  Peru:  The  Quechua,  Land  and  People  Series,  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute,  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford,  England,  1979. 

vii)  Bleeker  Series:  Apache;  Aztec;  Cherokee;  Chippawa;  Crow;  Delaware; 
Eskimo;  Nez  Perce;  Inca;  Iroquois;  Maya;  Missious;  Navajo;  Pueblo;  Northwest 
Coast;  Seminole;  Sioux;  Indians;  Ashanti;  Iho;  Masai;  Pygmies;  Tuareg;  Zulu. 

viii)  I  Saw  You  from  Afar  (Bushmen)  Perkins,  Athensum. 
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2. 


The  Traditional  Inuit  Way 


The  Traditional  Inuit  Way  is  a  kit  with  a  variety  of  instructional 
materials,  artifacts,  videotapes,  slides,  diagrams,  maps,  readings,  and  student 
worksheets,  designed  to  help  students  better  understand  the  culture  of  the  Inuit. 
Since  it  provides  such  a  variety  of  materials,  students  can  concentrate  on  the 
learning  style  that  best  suits  them  -  be  it  an  examination  of  artifacts,  audio, 
pictorial,  or  readings.  Ample  opportunity  has  been  built  into  the  program  for  the 
teacher  to  offer  individual  instruction  or  to  work  with  both  small  and  large  groups. 

An  inquiry  approach  has  been  selected  for  this  kit  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  concepts  and  skills.  Facts  are  important  but  are  presented  mostly 
as  background  information  to  help  students  in  critical  thinking  skills  and  in  their 
problem  solving  activities. 

Major  Issue 

Should  the  Inuit  be  encouraged  to  retain  their  unique  culture  orassimilate  into 

the  larger  society? 

Sub-Issues 


a.  To  what  extent  is  the  culture  of  the  Inuit  influenced  by  the  environment? 
(Cultural  Setting  Environment) 

b.  To  what  extent  have  the  Inuit  utilized  their  resources  to  meet  their 
needs? 

(Traditional  Inuit  Cultural  Study) 

c.  To  what  extent  has  the  Inuit  lifestyle  changed? 

(Cultural  Contact) 

d.  To  what  extent  should  the  rest  of  Canada  influence  the  future  of  the 
Canadian  arctic? 

(The  New  Arctic) 

Detailed  lesson  plans  for  each  issue  are  included. 


The  Traditional  Inuit  Way,  D.  Bushe,  ACCESS  kit  for  Alberta  Education  (Available  from 
the  School  Book  Branch). 


3.  Alberta  1905:  Who  We  Were 


The  filmstrip  kit,  Alberta  1905:  Who  We  Were,  has  a  number  of  activities 
related  to  the  program  of  discrimination  in  Canada.  This  topic,  as  a  spinoff  from 
Topic  7C  is  a  worthwhile  area  to  investigate  in  elective  time.  Following  is  a 
description  of  Activity  6,  "To  what  extent  did  early  settlers  experience 
discrimination?" 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will: 

learn  about  prejudice  and  Canada's  immigration  policies 
evaluate  the  reasons  for  the  prejudice 
explore  the  experiences  of  their  ancestors 
learn  how  to  role  play 

through  role  playing,  learn  to  empathize  with  those  of  different  cultural 
backgrounds. 


PROCEDURE 

a.  Duplicate  one  copy  for  each  student  of  the  reading,  (See  Student  Master  3  in 
Kit)  "Prejudice  on  the  Prairies".  Distribute  them  to  the  students  and  ask  them 
to  read  it  carefully.  This  reading  was  taken  from  Barry  Broadfoot's  book,  The 
Pioneer  Years,  1893-1914,*  which  is  a  collection  of  original  pioneer 
reminiscences. 

b.  Conduct  a  discussion  of  the  reading  around  the  following  questions: 

Why  did  the  Canadian  government  wish  to  keep  Canada  British? 

What  similar  attributes  did  the  desirable  immigrants  have?  (White, 
western  European  settlers  were  preferred  because  many  of  these  ethnic 
groups  were  already  in  Canada  and  their  religions  and  lifestyles  were 
similar.) 

What  similar  attributes  did  the  undesirable  immigrants  have? 

Why  were  people  from  this  last  group  considered  undesirable? 

What  other  groups,  aside  from  those  mentioned  in  the  reading,  were 
considered  undesirable?  (Italians,  Spaniards,  Blacks  from  the  United 
States,  Japanese,  East  Indians,  and  Chinese.)  Why  were  these  people 
considered  undesirable? 

If  these  people  were  undesirable,  why  were  they  allowed  to  enter 
Canada?  (Not  very  many  people  came  from  Western  Europe.  People 
were  needed  to  settle  Canada  and  to  construct  the  railway.  They  were 
also  needed  to  farm  the  prairies,  and  to  work  in  factories  and  mines.  Big 
business  wanted  them  to  come  because  they  were  good  workers  and  they 
worked  for  very  low  wages.) 

Why  do  you  think  the  author  said  that  Canada  is  a  better  place  because 
these  people  came? 

What  is  the  bias  of  the  author? 

c.  This  reading  represents  the  opinion  of  only  one  settler  to  the  West.  To  what 
extent  do  his  conclusions  represent  reality?  Ask  those  students  whose 
grandparents  came  to  Alberta  before  the  First  World  War  to  find  out  from 
them  if  they  experienced  any  prejudice;  and  if  so,  what,  and  why? 

d.  Set  up  a  role  playing  activity  around  the  topic  of  ethnic  prejudice. 


*Barry  Broadfoot,  The  Pioneer  Year  1893-1914.  (Don  Mills:  Paper  Backs,  1978.)  pp.  158- 
160. 
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Scenario:  Two  immigrant  farmers  have  just  arrived  in  a  small  Alberta  { 

town.  The  year  is  1905.  The  town  is  85%  British,  and  15% 
German.  Both  families  have  purchased  land  15  kilometers 
outside  the  town,  and  have  come  to  get  directions  and  to 
purchase  the  necessary  farming  supplies. 

The  Players:  One  family  is  from  Poland.  They  are  experienced  farmers. 

The  mother  and  father  speak  only  a  little  English  and  some 
German.  The  teenage  boy  speaks  English  fairly  well,  but  the 
eight-year-old  daughter  cannot  speak  English.  The  other 
family  is  from  London,  England  and  they  have  no  farming 
experience.  The  townspeople  with  whom  these  two  families 
have  to  deal  are:  the  grocery  store  owner,  the  blacksmith, 
the  wagon-maker,  the  hotel-keeper,  and  several  school 
children.  All  but  two  children  dislike  the  Poles  because  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  their  ideas  and  culture. 

e.  Conclude  this  section  with  a  general  discussion  of  how  and  why  prejudice 
begins,  and  what  it  feels  like  to  be  the  object  of  discrimination. 


FOLLOW-UP 

Show  the  National  Film  Board  sound  filmstrip,  The  New  Homeland, 
Ukrainian  Immigration  to  the  Prairies:  1891-1914,  and  discuss  how  the  Ukrainians 
dealt  with  discrimination. 


Other  useful  activities  are  as  follows: 


Activity  8 
Activity  1 1 
Activity  18 
Activity  19 


Why  do  misunderstandings  arise  between  different  ethnic  groups? 
What  factors  influence  the  retention  of  ethnic  tradition? 

How  should  we  treat  a  person  of  a  different  ethnic  group? 

What  ethnic  traditions  will  survive  into  the  future? 


Alberta  1905:  Who  We  Were,  Alberta's  75th  Anniversary  Celebrations,  Alberta  Education, 
1980  (Distributed  free  to  all  schools). 
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IMPACT  OF  WORLD 
EVENTS  ON 
CANADIAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  set  up  a  framework  of 
research  questions  which  aim  at  an 
understanding  of  selected  world  events 
and  the  nature  of  their  impact  on  the 
development  of  Canada.  Some  events 
for  study  include  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Boer 
War,  Peace-keeping  Missions  in 
Cyprus,  American  Normalization  of 
Relations  with  China,  Iranian 
Hostages,  and  Earthquake  in  Italy. 
Later,  students  examine  selected 
current  events  and  hypothesize  on 
their  impact  on  Canadians  and 
Canadian  Institutions. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Marriage  of  Prince  Charles 
Space  shuttle 

International  agreements  between 
Canada  and  U.S. 

Peace  accords  between  Egypt  and 
Israel 

Strife  in  Ireland 


8/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  important  is  it  for  Canadians  to  be 
aware  of  world  events? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


-  Twentieth  Century  Problems:  World 
History,  Jack  Abramowitz,  Follett 
Publishing,  1974 

Teaching  of  World  History,  Gerald 
Leinwald,  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  Bulletin  #54,  1978 
(Teacher  Reference) 

"Antidotes:  Edge  of  History", 

ACCESS  video,  20  minutes,  color 
"Thunderbirds  in  China",  NFB  film, 
57  minutes,  color 
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8/A 


SCHOOLS  IN  OUR 
PROVINCE 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  have  schools  been 
changed  by  the  growth  of  the 
Province? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  use  old  texts/school  pictures 
to  focus  on  the  extent  of  change  and 
then  develop  a  framework  of  inquiry 
questions  to  study  the  subject.  Using 
interview  as  one  of  their  techniques, 
students  complete  research  on  the 
focus  question.  Students  then  put 
together  a  school  history  as  a  special 
project. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Schools  of  the  Foothills  Province, 
Chalmers 

School  Yearbooks,  Records 

"Why  Shoot  the  Teacher?", 

Braithwaite,  (feature  film  also) 

School  Board  Minutes:  old  textbooks 
Visits  to  Heritage  Park,  Provincial 
Museum  and  Archives,  Glenbow 
Museum 

Schooling:  Faces  of  Yesterday, 

ACCESS  video  series,  14  minutes, 
color 

"Building  the  System" 

"Childhood"  (Adult-Teacher 

reference) 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  technology  (computers/ 
calculators)  in  the  classroom 
Growth  of  private  schools 
Development  of  community  schools 
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LOCAL  HISTORY  AND 
BUILDINGS 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Urban  sprawl,  annexation  of  land 
surrounding  a  city 
Urban  renewal  in  core  of  city 
Declaration  of  old  buildings  as 
historical  sites 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Heritage,  Alberta  Culture 
Magazine 

Compendiums  of  local  histories 
(see  Alberta  Culture) 

-  "History  and  Buildings",  Canada: 
Immigrants  and  Settlers,  Ian 
Hundley,  Macmillan,  1979,  pages  5- 
7,  219-220,  222-223,  226-229,  307- 
308 

"Family  House",  NFB  film,  16 
minutes,  color 

"The  Walls  Come  Tumbling  Down", 
NFB  film,  25  minutes,  color 


8/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  we  keep  some  of  our  older 
buildings  in  the  community? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  photograph  some  of  the  older 
buildings  in  the  local  area,  particularly 
some  that  might  be  scheduled  for 
demolition.  The  date  of  each  structure 
is  identified  and  then,  this  date  is  used 
as  a  reference  point  around  which 
research  into  local  history  is  carried  out. 
Students  examine  the  various  phases  of 
development,  compare  and  contrast  the 
various  phases,  find  out  the  economic, 
social,  political  and  geographical  reasons 
for  the  development.  As  a  culminating 
activity,  students  inquire  into  the  reason 
for  removal  of  older  buildings  and 
attempt  to  resolve  the  issue. 
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8/B 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

As  part  of  a  study  of  the  legal 
institution  (see  teaching  unit:  How 
should  we  relate  to  our  legal  system?), 
students  arrange  visits  to  a  police 
station  and  *law  courts  to  observe 
"law  in  action".  Preparation  includes 
a  student-compiled  set  of  questions 
directed  at  a  better  understanding  of 
legal  process  and  some  prior  discussion 
about  the  legal  cases  to  be  observed. 
Later,  students  invite  a  lawyer/crown 
prosecutor/clerk  of  court/provincial 
judge/ John  Howard  Society 

representative  to  speak  to  them  and 
answer  questions.  As  a  culminating 
activity,  students  describe  a  selected 
aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  legal 
system. 

*  Because  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
some  legal  cases,  careful 
examination  of  the  court  list  will 
be  needed  in  advance  of  the  visit. 


THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 
IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  does  the  legal  system  work  in  our 
community? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Teaching  Unit:  How  Should  We 

Relate  to  Our  Legal  System? 

Criminal  Justice  Education  Project 

Resource  Kit,  Legal  Resource 

Centre,  10047  -  81  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Resource  News,  monthly  magazine 
free  from  Legal  Resource  Centre 
The  Criminal  Justice  System  in 

Canada,  Information  Guide  1979 
(School  Book  Branch) 

"You're  Under  Arrest",  NFB  film,  15 
minutes,  color 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Major  criminal  court  cases  currently 
taking  place 
Local  law  infractions 
Controversy  over  a  specific  law 
Inappropriate  behavior  of  law 
enforcement  officers 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  8/B 

DECISION-MAKING 

INSTITUTIONS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  important  is  the  individual  in 
public  decision-making? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Local  School  Board  agendas  and 
minutes 

Student  Council  Constitutions 
Local  Council  Meetings 
"Municipal  Government",  Canada 
and  the  World,  Maclean-Hunter , 
October  1980 

-  "Individual  Power",  Deciding  on  the 
Human  Use  of  Power,  McDougall 
and  Littell,  1978,  pages  33-56 
(Teacher  Resource) 

"The  Prime  Minister,  First  Among 

Equals",  Exercising _ Power, 

Academic  Press,  1979,  pages  3-41 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  examine  how  decisions  are 
made  formally  and  informally  in  such 
situations  as  class  discussions  and 
student  councils.  Selecting  an  item  from 
the  agenda  of  a  public  body  such  as  the 
School  Board,  students  role-play  how 
they  consider  the  decision-making  will 
take  place.  The  students  visit  the  public 
body  to  follow  it  through  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  Then,  students  focus  on 
the  head  of  an  institution  to  find  out 
what  role  is  played  at  this  level.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  a  good  example  to 
study.  Students  use  the  information 
gained  to  answer  the  focus  question. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Accounts  of  School  Board  meetings 
-  Controversy  over  City  Council 
decisions 

Petitions  created  by  citizens  at  large 
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THE  MEANING  OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


8/B 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  is  good  citizenship? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  build  a  class  definition  of 
good  citizenship  by  exploring  the  many 
formal  and  informal  expectations  of 
being  a  good  citizen  in  Canadian 
society.  Topics  for  research  include 
the  historical  meaning  ascribed  to 
citizenship  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
legal  definition  of  a  Canadian  citizen, 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
Canadian  and  world  responsibilities  of 
a  citizen,  and  limits  to  rights.  Since 
this  inquiry  focuses  on  a  definitional 
issue,  it  is  important  that  students 
understand  the  difference  between  the 
factual  aspect  of  the  definition  and 
the  normative.  Later,  students  write 
an  Oath  of  Citizenship,  which  they 
have  agreed  all  people  wishing  to 
become  Canadian  citizens  should 
swear.  A  highlight  of  this  study 
involves  visiting  Citizenship  Court  and 
discussing  the  class  definition  of 
citizenship  with  a  judge. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"About  Canadian  Citizenship", 
Registrar  of  Citizenship,  Department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  130  Slater 
Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0M5 
"Citizenship",  Canada  and  the  World, 
Maclean-Hunter,  September  1977 
Issue 

Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission 
"Freedom  to  Speak",  EBF  film,  23 
minutes,  color 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Controversy  over  inclusion  of  human 
rights  guarantees  in  the  constitution 
Canadians  carrying  out  citizenship 
activities 

Violations  of  rights  in  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  the  world 
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ONE  EARTH, 
WHY  CARE? 


8/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  attitudes  should  we  take  towards 
developing  nations? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Missionary  work  in  foreign 
countries 

Aide  to  Third  World  countries 
News  from  Africa  and  Asia 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

One  Earth,  Why  Care?,  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Youth  Materials 
(available  from  your  nearest  office 
or  from  1504  -  1st  Street,  S.E., 
Calgary) 

nTilt",  NFB  film,  19  minutes,  color 
-  "Why  Should  I  Care?",  (IYC 
project)  (Materials  distributed  in 
1980  to  schools) 

Spotlight _ on _ Development, 

McIntyre  Educational,  (Kit)  (School 
Book  Branch) 

"Third  World",  Canada  and  the 
World,  Maclean-Hunter,  January, 
1977 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  use  materials  developed  by 
organizations  such  as  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  to  achieve  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  plight  of  some  of  the  countries  of 
the  developing  world.  One  Earth,  Why 
Care  package  offers  a  comprehensive 
view  of  some  of  the  misconceptions  held 
by  Canadians.  The  package  provides 
pertinent  explanation  of  the  problems 
faced,  several  maps  and  attitude  tests  as 
well  as  a  list  of  resources.  Students 
answer  the  focus  question  personally  in 
paragraph  form.  A  similar,  but  more 
expensive  program  is  available  in  the  kit, 
Spotlight  on  Development,  produced  by 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency. 
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8/C 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  draw  comparisons  about  how 
individuals  in  different  societies  relate 
to  their  institutions  from  data  found  in 
primary  sources.  Acceptable  data 
includes  first-hand  observation,  letters 
or  stories  written  by  someone  from 
the  culture  under  study,  pictures  and 
artifacts.  The  skill  of  inferencing  is 
highlighted.  The  structure  for  data 
collection  is  based  on  the  dynamics 
within  a  society: 

Developing  a  set  of  values 
Belonging  to  a  family 
Meeting  human  needs 
Sharing  ideas  with  others 
Setting  up  roles 
Expressing  human  feelings 

World  Cultures  by  Clarence  Ver  Steeg 
is  based  on  this  approach,  although 
other  books  contain  helpful  primary 
source  data  as  well. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Events  in  the  world  affecting  one 
or  more  of  the  above  aspects  of 
culture 


INDIVIDUAL  CITIZENS 
IN  AFRO-ASIAN 
SOCIETIES 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  do  individuals  in  Afro-Asian 

societies  interact  with  their  institutions? 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  World  Cultures,  Clarence  Ver  Steeg, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1977 
Concepts  and  Values  Series, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Jovanovich, 
1972 

Man  as  Individual 
-  Man  in  Culture 

Man's  Changing  Cultures 
"Family  of  the  Bush:  Son  of 

Warriors",  MHPA,  11  minutes,  color 
"Growing  Up  in  Benares",  UNI  film, 
17  minutes,  color 
"Japan",  CTV  film,  1974,  color 
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THE  SUN  NEVER 


8/C 


SETS 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


Students,  individually  or  in  groups, 
explore  case  studies  of  past  empires 
such  as  Aztecs,  Maya,  Persians, 
Chinese,  Greeks,  Roman,  French  and 
the  British  to  investigate  those 
aspects  which  were  successful  enough 
to  be  perpetuated  long  after  the 
Empire  declined.  E.g.: 

Greek,  Roman,  British  influences 
on  law  and  political  process  in 
former  colonial  territories 
French  influence  on  culture  in 
parts  of  Africa 

British  influence  on  sports  in  India 


To  what  extent  have  Empires  been 
successful  in  the  past? 


Students  debate/discuss  the  focus 
question  using  Canadian  examples  in 
addition  to  others. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations 

Reports  about  former  French  or 

English  colonies 

Racial  problems  in  England 

British  traditions  practiced  in 

Commonwealth  countries 

Travels  of  the  Monarchy  to 

Commonwealth  countries 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Imperialism  and  Emerging  Nations, 

Schwartz  and  O'Connor,  Globe  Book, 
1976 

"Festival  '78:  I  Can  Still  Hear  the 
Drums...",  ACCESS  video,  60 
minutes,  color 

Teaching  of  World  History,  Gerald 
Leinwand,  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  Bulletin  #54,  1978 
"World  Cultures",  Canada  and  the 
World,  Maclean-Hunter,  March  1978 
Edition 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  A  Year  in  the  Life  of  our  Country 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

Students  personalize  the  importance  of  history  by  relating  it  to  their  own 
lives.  Inquiry  is  built  around  the  question:  How  has  the  past  influenced  the  present? 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 


a.  Opening  Activities 

Students  list  some  of  the  more  important  events  which  have  had  a  strong 
influence  on  their  present  life:  using  a  scale  of  2cm  =  1  year,  they  put 
these  events  on  a  timeline. 

Then,  as  a  class,  students  list  on  the  board  important  events  in 
local/provincial  history  which  have  had  an  influence  on  our  growth  as  a 
country  (e.g.,  political,  demographic,  economic,  agricultural,  social 
growth).  A  timeline  on  a  smaller  scale  can  represent  this  growth.  What 
are  the  events  that  have  influenced  our  country?  Have  some  years 
produced  events  which  have  been  important  in  shaping  our  history? 

Some  examples  of  important  years: 


1759 

1763 

1774 

1776-83 

1791 

1812-14 

1837 

1838 
1840 
1849 
1864 
1867 
1880's 
1914-18 
1931 
1939-45 
1947 


Conquest  of  New  France 
Treaty  of  Paris 
Quebec  Act 

American  Revolution;  Loyalists 
Constitutional  Act 
War  of  1812 
Rebellions 

Durham  Commission  Recommendations 

Act  of  Union 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill 

Charlottetown  and  Quebec  Conferences 

Confederation 

Railway  into  the  Prairies 

First  World  War 

Statute  of  Westminster 

Second  World  War 

Discovery  of  Oil  at  Leduc. 


So  that  students  have  a  basis  for  understanding  their  study  of  one  year  in 
Canada's  history,  they  discuss  the  question: 


"What  are  the  events  of  this  (or  last)  year  that  might  have  an 
influence  on  Canada's  future?" 
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They  select  the  most  important  event(s),  go  over  the  specific  details  and 
immediate  consequences  and  then  write: 

i)  a  news  story  to  cover  the  main  event(s)  using  proper  newspaper 
style  (use  current  newspaper  articles  for  examples  of  headlines, 
bylines,  leads,  paragraph  organization,  etc.).  Restrict  to  2 00 
words. 

ii)  an  editorial  giving  justified  opinion  based  on  the  information  known 
at  the  time  and  taking  a  stance  such  as  an  editor  might  have  taken 
at  the  time. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  WRITING 

AN  EDITORIAL 

A  NEWS  STORY 

An  editorial  comments  on 
events  or  on  people  or  topics 
in  the  news .  It  may  be  a 
human  interest  story  or  an 
information  feature  that  it 
is  commenting  on.  Concen¬ 
trate  on  the  emotion  or 
feeling  you  want  to  develop. 

5E  +  A  formula: 

Examine  the  issue. 

Explain  it. 

Evaluate  it. 

Express  and  support  an 
opinion  about  it. 

Excite  emotion  about  it. 
Ask  readers  to  take 
action . 

A  news  story  tells  only  the 
facts  about  a  current  news 
event.  Start  a  news  story 
with  a  lead  which  gives  the 
most  important  5Ws  +  1H 
details.  Then  give  the 
other  details  in  order  of 
importance . 

A  lead  tells  the  main  idea 
of  a  news  story,  and  the 
most  important  5Ws  +  1H 
facts.  The  lead  usually  is 
written  in  one  or  two 
sentences.  In  order  to 
write  the  lead,  the  reporter 
must  first  decide  on  the 
main  idea  of  the  story,  and 
then  answer  the  questions 
that  he  or  she  considers 
important . 

5Ws  +  1H: 

Who  was  involved  in  the 
event? 

Where  did  the  event 
happen? 

When  did  the  event 
happen? 

Why  did  the  event  happen? 
What  happened  during 
the  event? 

How  did  it  happen  -  in 
what  way  or  by  what 
method? 
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b.  Development 


Students  then  select  one  year  per  group  of  2-3  students.  (If  you  were  a 
news  reporter  at  the  time,  what  questions  would  you  ask  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  to  write  the  news  story?  jbW's  plus  how?J  )  What 
opinions  would  you  state  if  you  were  the  editor  and  had  to  write  the 
editorial? 

Each  group  applies  the  process  to  the  year  selected,  researching  and 
writing  news  stories  and  an  editorial  on  the  topics  that  were  of  prime 
importance  (e.g.,  political  events)  and  of  secondary  importance  (e.g., 
real  and  fictitious  sporting  and  social  events,  advertising,  crossword 
puzzles).  An  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  held  in  the  editorial  can  be 
stated  through  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

After  researching  the  material,  students  make  their  own  newspaper. 
(Use  8y2"xll"  paper  folded  in  two.) 

After  restricting  the  news  articles  to  150  words,  and  editorials  to  120 
words,  they  write  the  articles,  with  appropriate  headlines,  drawings  and 
maps.  The  editorial  (inside  front  page)  and  other  information  is  added. 

c.  Culminating  Activities 

After  completion  of  the  newspaper,  students  present  their  information  to 
the  class  or  display  the  information  on  bulletin  boards.  (Given  adequate 
resources,  copies  could  be  made  of  all  years  for  each  student.) 

A  summary  paragraph  is  assigned  (or  included  in  the  newspaper)  which 
answers  the  question:  "To  what  extent  has  the  present  been  influenced  by 
the  events  of  (the  year)?11 

Students  examine  and  reflect  on  the  question:  "To  what  extent  might  the 
future  be  influenced  by  the  events  in  my  own  lifetime?" 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

i)  Road  to  Yesterday,  Western  Canadian  Literature  for  Youth  Series,  Alberta 
Heritage  Learning  Resources,  1979  (Distributed  free  to  all  Alberta  schools). 

ii)  Teacher  Resource  Book,  Theresa  Ford,  Western  Canadian  Literature  for 
Youth,  Alberta  Heritage  Learning  Resources,  1980  (Distributed  free  to  Alberta 
schools). 

iii)  The  Canadian  Diary  1862-1872. 

iv)  Selected  Jackdaws. 

v)  Newspaper  as  a  Junior  High  B  Option,  Kemp  and  Davis,  1977. 


2.  Alberta  1905:  Who  We  Were 


The  filmstrip  kit,  Alberta  1905:  Who  We  Were,  describes  an  activity 
entitled:  "What  qualities  make  a  good  Canadian?" 
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OBJECTIVES 


compare  the  characteristics  of  immigrants  in  the  past  to  the  immigrants  of 
today. 

evaluate  their  own  values  with  respect  to  Canada's  immigration  policy, 
practice  their  debating  skills. 

PROCEDURE 

1.  Remind  the  class  of  the  hard  life  the  first  settlers  to  Alberta  had  and  ask 
several  students  to  recount  some  of  the  conditions  the  settlers  encountered. 

2.  Ask  the  class  to  make  a  list  of  those  characteristics  that  would  make  a  good 
settler  in  the  pioneer  days.  Write  the  suggestions  on  the  board  and  have  the 
class  attempt  to  rank  them  in  order,  from  most  to  least  important. 

3.  Inform  the  class  that  in  early  days  the  Canadian  government  encouraged 
immigrants  who  were  good  farmers,  would  work  for  low  wages  in  the  factories, 
mines,  and  railway  camps,  and  who  had  similar  cultural  characteristics  to  the 
British  and  French  inhabitants. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  ask  them  to  construct  a  list  of  those 
qualities  which  would  be  most  desirable  for  present-day  immigrants  to  Canada 
to  possess.  These  qualities  should  be  ranked  in  order,  from  most  to  least 
important. 

3.  Have  each  student  read  his/her  list  aloud.  Ask  the  students  to  justify  their 
first  two  choices.  Conduct  a  discussion  around  each  group's  values  as  revealed 
through  its  list.  Consider  the  values  expresssed  in  answering  the  following: 

a.  Was  the  cultural  background  of  the  prospective  immigrants  important? 

b.  Were  immigrants  of  the  same  cultural  background  or  different  cultural 
backgrounds  considered  more  desirable?  Why? 

c.  How  important  were  skills  and  education?  What  level  of  skills  and 
education  were  considered  most  important? 

d.  Was  it  important  if  prospective  immigrants  had  friends  or  relatives  in 
Canada?  Why? 

e.  How  important  were  the  political  views  or  actions  of  the  prospective 
immigrants?  Why? 

6.  Ask  the  students  to  what  extent  Canada  should  admit  immigrants  who  display 
qualities  needed  by  Canada  at  the  moment  and  to  what  extent  should  we  be 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  immigrants  themselves. 

7.  Conclude  this  activity  with  a  debate  on  the  topic:  "Canada  should  adopt  an 
open  door  immigration  policy." 


FOLLOW-UP 

1.  Invite  a  member  of  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commission  to 
discuss  Canada's  present  immigration  policies,  and  how  an  immigrant  can 
become  a  Canadian  citizen. 

2.  Have  the  class  attend  the  hearings  of  the  citizenship  board  in  its  area. 
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9/C 
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2.  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  p.  134 
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THE  RIGHT  TO 
STRIKE 


9/A 


•HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"You,  Technology  and  Work",  The 
Technology  Connection,  Bottings 
et  al,  Canada  Studies  Foundation, 
1979,  pages  37-55  (School  Book 
Branch) 

-  The  Rise  of  Organized  Labour, 
Oliver  and  Newman,  American 
Education  Publication,  Xerox 
Corporation,  1968  (School  Book 
Branch) 

Union  Organization  and  Strikes, 
Laxer  (School  Book  Branch) 

Canada  and  the  World  Magazine, 
Maclean-Hunter 

"Labour/Management,  Working 
Together",  November  1974 
"Labour  Movement",  November 
1978 

"Strikes,  Who  Should  Have  the 
Right?",  April  1981 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Current  labour  disputes 
Examples  of  successful 

negotiations  carried  out  between 
management  and  labour 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  workers  in  the  public  sector  have 
the  right  to  strike? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 


As  a  spin-off  of  the  core  objectives, 
students  explore  in-depth  a  current 
labour  dispute  involving  workers  in  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy. 
Investigation  focusses  on  the  different 
points  of  view  relevant  to  the  issue. 
Data  gathered  through  library  research, 
interviews,  and  polls  is  used  to  help 
decide  which  point  of  view  is  the  most 
worthy  of  support.  The  value  positions 
underlying  each  alternative  perspective 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  their 
implications  for  society  as  well. 
Students  arrive  at  their  conclusion  to  the 
issue  and  then  they  consider  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  taking 
some  action. 


9/A 


DIRTY  THIRTIES 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  The  Depression  Years:  Canada  in 
the  1930s,  Canadiana  Scrapbook, 
Prentice-Hall,  1978  (see  also 
Teacher's  Guide,  School  Book 
Branch) 

The  Hungry  Thirties,  Canada's 
Illustrated  Heritage  Series,  Natural 
Science  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1977 
Western  Canadian  Literature  for 
Youth  Series,  Alberta  Heritage 
Learning  Resources,  1979 

-  Road  to  Yesterday,  page  153 

-  In  Jeopardy,  page  172 

Ten  Lost  Years,  Barry  Broadfoot 
"The  Drylander's",  NFB  film,  60 
minutes,  b/w 

"Great  Depression",  BFA  film,  33 
minutes,  color 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Can  knowledge  of  economic 
difficulties  of  the  past  help  to  solve 
today's  economic  problems? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Current  economic  conditions 
Societal  trends  similar  to  those 
before  or  during  the  depression 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  study  the  effects  of  the 
economic  depression  during  the  1930s  on 
the  lives  of  ordinary  Canadians. 
Information  on  the  social,  economic, 
political,  religious  and  psychological 
impacts  is  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
pictorial  and  auditory  sources.  A  major 
part  of  the  study  centers  on  interviewing 
older  residents  of  the  community. 
Presentations  to  class  take  the  form  of  a 
"personal  anecdote  or  scenario"  backed 
up  with  pictures  relating  "how  the 
depression  affected  me".  Later, 
students  list  some  of  the  lasting  effects 
of  the  depression  and  discuss  why  (or 
why  not)  they  believe  it  could  happen 
again. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION 
IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

After  studying  ihe  impact  of 
industrialization  on  18th  and  19th 
Century  Britain,  students  apply  the  set 
of  key  research  questions  to  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  find  out  if  the 
effects  of  industrialization  on  society 
were  similar  to  those  in  Industrial 
Revolution  Britain.  To  limit  the 
length  of  time  spent  on  this  topic  and 
to  encourage  the  development  of 
group  research  skills,  it  is  advisable  to 
break  the  task  of  data  collection  into 
small  parts  and  divide  them  up  among 
individual  or  small  groups  of  students. 
See  the  Grade  9  Teaching  Unit  for  a 
set  of  research  questions.  When  the 
data  has  been  collected,  students 
organize  it  on  a  data  comparison 
chart.  Similarities  and  differences  are 
drawn  then  from  the  data. 
Generalizations  are  made  regarding 
industrial  change  and  its  impact  on 
society  with  a  market  economy. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Current  statistical  information  on 
industrial  growth  in  Japan  and 
United  States 

Technological  and  industrial 
changes  and  the  impact  on  society 


9/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Were  the  effects  of  industrialization  the 
same  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Japan:  Asia's  Economic  Super  Power, 
filmstrip  kit  (School  Book  Branch) 
Statesman's  Yearbooks  and  Almanacs 
The  Impact  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  Nicholas  Fessenden, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Jovanovich, 
1978  (School  Book  Branch) 

Work  and  Leisure,  Peter  Moss, 
Harrap  and  Co.,  London,  1978 

-  Technology:  Promises  and  Problems, 

Educational  Research  Council  of 
America,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1972 
(School  Book  Branch) 


1  24 
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CENSORSHIP  IN 
SOCIETY 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  censorship 
in  society? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Readers  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature 

Censorship  in  Russia,  General 
Studies  Project,  Longmans 

-  Gulag  Archipelago,  Solzhenitsyn 

"Who  is  Guarding  the  Guards", 
Communications/Print _ Media, 

Canada  and  the  World,  Maclean- 
Hunter,  February  1976,  pages  20- 
21 

Grade  9B  Teaching  Unit,  Alberta 
Education 

"Freedom  to  Speak",  EBF  film,  23 
minutes,  color 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  examining  the  concept 
of  censorship  as  it  relates  to  movie 
censorship.  Then,  after  receiving 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Reader's 
Guide,  students  search  for  current 
information  and  opinions  on  censorship  in 
the  broader  sense.  Using  this  data, 
students  arrive  at  a  class  definition  of 
the  proper  role  of  censorship  in  society. 
Then,  each  student  or  small  groups  of 
students  select  a  country  where  it  is 
believed  that  censorship  is  being 
misused.  This  becomes  a  case  study  in 
which  an  "agreed-upon  definition  of 
censorship"  is  used  as  the  structure  for 
research.  Later,  after  sharing  the 
results  of  their  research,  the  class 
discusses  whether  their  idea  of  the 
proper  role  of  censorship  should  be 
revised  and  also  whether  the  process 
used  at  arriving  at  their  definition  was  a 
valid  one. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Censorship  of  the  news  media 
Withholding  information  by  the 
government 

Repression  of  the  arts  in  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Iran,  Union  of  South 
Africa 
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AUTHORITARIAN  OR 

DEMOCRATIC 

LEADERSHIP 


Authoritarian  Leadership 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  focus  on  the  concepts  of 
authoritarian  and  democratic  types  of 
leadership  in  deciding  what  type  of 
leadership  is  the  best  for  an 
organization  or  for  a  country.  Each 
concept  of  leadership  is  described  in 
terms  of  the  following  sub-concepts: 

power 
-  control 

decision-making 

influence 

communication 

change 

After  studying  the  diagrams  on  this 
page  carefully,  students  make 
descriptive  statements  about 
authoritarian  leadership  and 
democratic  leadership  using  the  above 
sub-concepts  in  their  statements. 
Later  these  statements  are  turned  into 
research  questions  which  are  used  to 
explore  the  type  of  leadership  in  the 
Students'  Council  or  any  club.  Further 
research  focusses  on  a  selection  of 
countries  in  the  news  to  find  out  if 
they  have  primarily  authoritarian  or 
democratic  leaders. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  type  of  leadership  is  the  best? 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  "To  Lead  and  to  Follow",  Man  in 
Groups,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Jovanovich,  1972,  pages  44-57 
(School  Book  Branch) 
"Authoritarianism  in  Russia",  The 
Shaping  of  Western  Society,  Fenton 
and  Good;  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  pages  314-330  (School  Book 
Branch) 

"Capitalism  and  Communism:  A 

Comparison",  HRW  film,  21  minutes, 
color 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Actions  of  world  leaders  or  nations 
demonstrating  the  concepts  above 
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SOVIET 

YOUTH  GROUPS 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  research  data  on  the  purpose, 
structure,  program  of  activities, 
membership  and  leadership  in  such 
Soviet  youth  groups  as  the  "Little 
Octobrists"  League,  Young  Pioneers, 
and  Komsomol  (Young  Communist 
League)  with  a  view  to  comparing 
these  groups  with  youth  groups  in  our 
society.  What  control  is  exercised  on 
individuals  within  both  Soviet  and 
Canadian  youth  groups?  What 
opportunities  are  there  for  individual 
expression?  How  important  are  these 
youth  groups  to  the  socialization  of 
young  people? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Youth  Organization",  The  Soviet 
Union,  Cambridge  Book  Co.,  1975, 
pages  117-119 

"U.S.S.R.:  The  Soviet  Citizen  and 
His  Community",  ACCESS  video, 
22  minutes,  color 

Boy  Scout,  Girl  Guides  4-H  Club, 
and  other  youth  group  leader 
manuals 

-  The  Soviet  World  (Kit),  Buggey  and 
Tyler  (School  Book  Branch) 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  youth  groups  be  restricted  in 
their  membership? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Local  youth  group  activities 

Youth  group  membership  appeals  to 

Human  Rights  Commission 
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LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 
AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  brainstorm  a  list  of  local 
industries  and  briefly  discuss  the 
effect  each  industry  has  on  the 
environment.  Then,  they  compile  a 
short  list  of  questions  that  can  be 
asked  of  management.  After  these 
have  been  checked  carefully,  pairs  of 
students  select  an  industry,  contact 
management  and  arrange  an  interview. 
When  students  have  completed  their 
interviews,  they  use  a  chart  or  a 
display  to  present  their  information  to 
the  class.  Written  summaries  of  the 
presentations  are  given  to  the 
industries  involved  in  the  study.  A 
final  summary  is  printed  in  a  school  or 
local  newspaper. 


A  pump  bringing  oil  to  the  surface. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"How  to  Conduct  an  Interview" 
(see  Grade  5,  Topic  B,  Teaching 
Unit  available  at  the  School  Book 
Branch) 

List  of  local  authorities 
"Provincial  Government 

Regulations",  Government 

Environmental  Resources  Materials 
Guide,  Alberta  Environment 


9/C 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  is  local  industry 
concerned  about  conservation  of  the 
environment? 


A  Gas  Processing  Plant 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Industrial  improvements  so  the 
environment  won't  be  damaged 
Controversy  over  pollution  by  a  local 
industry 

Protests  by  environmental  groups 


How  is  coat  strip-minded  and 
the  land  reclaimed? 
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THE  INDUSTRIALISTS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  are  the  views  of  famous 
industrialists  regarding  society? 


Andrew  Carnegie 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  develop  a  set  of  inquiry 
questions  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  personal  views  of  famous 
industrialists  in  shaping  society. 
Following  were  some  key  individuals  in 
industrial  development  in  Japan,  U.S., 
Germany,  England  and  Canada: 

Soichiro  Honda 
Konosuke  Matsushita 
Henry  Ford 
Andrew  Carnegie 
John  Rockerfeller 
Alfred  Krupp 
Robert  Owen 
Lord  Beaverbrook 
Timothy  Eaton 


Students  investigate  the  lives  of  these 
industrialists  to  determine  what  impact 
HELPFUL  RESOURCES:  they  have  had  on  society. 


The  Canadians  Series,  Fitzhenry 
and  Whiteside  (School  Book  Branch) 
Encyclopedias 
Biographies 

-  The  Canadian  Establishment,  Peter 
C.  Newman 

"Age  of  Uncertainty:  Manners  and 
Morals  of  High  Capitalism", 
ACCESS  video,  60  minutes,  color 


Timothy  Eaton 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Views  of  prominent  business  men 
today 

New  ideas  regarding  management  and 
labour 
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WHAT  ON  EARTH 
ARE  WE  EATING? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  technology  in  agriculture 
Harmful  effects  of  pesticides, 
herbicides  and  chemicals 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Agriculture  and  the  Environment", 
Environment  Views,  Volume  1, 
Number  4,  October-November, 
1978,  Alberta  Environment 
Agricultural  Statistics  Fact  Sheet, 
Alberta  Agriculture,  1979 
"We  dust  Take  It  All  For  Granted", 
CMF  film,  30  minutes,  color 
(Alberta  Agriculture  Film  Library) 
"Renewable  Society:  How  Will  We 
Eat?  -  Parts  I  and  II",  ACCESS 
video,  29  minutes  each,  color 


9/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  farmers  use  chemicals  to  raise 
the  yield  of  their  crops? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Focussing  on  DDT  as  an  example  of  a 
pesticide  which  was  highly  successful 
until  it  was  found  to  have  negative 
effects  on  the  human  body,  students 
develop  a  series  of  questions  to  examine 
what  chemicals  are  used  by  farmers 
today  and  whether  they  are  safe.  A 
local  district  agriculturist  could  be 
invited  as  a  resource  person  to  help 
answer  questions  and  to  further  student 
awareness  and  knowledge  on  the  topic. 
The  students,  then,  summarize  on  a 
costs/benefits  basis  and  write  an  article 
on  the  focus  question  which  is  displayed 
locally.  Students  also  investigate  what 
the  future  might  offer  for  the  farmer. 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  The  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

Students  explore  the  question:  "How  does  the  media  influence  our  lives?" 
through  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  composition  of  newspapers  and  specifically,  the 
bias  in  reporting. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 
a.  Alternative  1 

i)  Choose  a  news  event  which  would  be  of  some  international  importance 
and  obtain  copies  of: 

a  local  daily  newspaper  (Phone  a  local  newspaper  for  a  class  set  for 
delivery  for  a  week  to  a  month.  Often  these  are  free  of  charge.) 
newspapers  from  different  sources  in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  if  possible.  (Radio  and  TV  news  broadcasts  may  act  as 
focus  initiators  in  this  activity.) 

ii)  Examine  the  newspapers  to  find  out  what  is  common  to  all  newspapers: 

What  kind  of  items  are  on  the  front  page?  Editorial  page?  What  other 
sections  are  there?  (Local  news,  business,  sports,  comics, 

entertainment,  classified  advertisements,  etc.) 

Check  with  the  Language  Arts  teacher.  Can  language  arts  and  social 
studies  work  together  on  this  part  of  the  project? 

iii)  Examine  the  important  news  item  selected  above  and  compare 
analytically  in  the  following  way: 
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Newspaper 

1 

Newspaper 

2 

Newspaper 

3 

Newspaper 

4 

Headline 

Source  (agency?) 

Placement  (importance) 

Length  (cm) 

Support  material 
(maps,  pictures) 

Related  Political 

Cartoon 

Related  Editorial 

Related  Stories 

Use  of  5  W's  and  how 

Biased  point  of  view 
or  mainly  factual? 

iv)  Write  a  composite  news  story  about  this  news  event  using  strictly  factual 
information  gathered  from  all  of  the  articles. 

v)  Write  an  editorial  showing  a  particular  point  of  view  taken.  Begin  by 
analyzing  the  conflict  inherent  in  the  news  event. 

How  is  the  conflict  characterized? 
human  versus  self 

human  versus  other  humans  or  groups  of  humans 
human  versus  physical  environment. 

What  alternative  courses  of  action  are  possible  to  resolve  the 
conflict? 

What  beliefs  about  what  is  r  ight  or  good  under  ly  these 
alternatives? 

Is  one  favoured  over  the  others?  What  is  it? 

Construct  an  editorial  from  one  of  the  alternative  points  of  view  and 
present  a  specific  course  of  action. 

vi)  Focus  on  the  question:  What  does  each  newspaper  say  about  the 
community  that  it  represents?  Carry  out  a  study  of  the  community. 
Without  using  other  sources  at  first,  estimate  the  population,  main 
occupations  and  industries,  growth  features,  community  concerns  (and 
underlying  values),  sports  and  entertainment  activity.  Then  check  out 
those  points  that  can  be  verified.  To  synthesize  your  data,  write  a  brief 
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report  on  the  community  under  the  headings  of  social,  political  and 
economic  aspects.  Include  a  map  to  show  the  location,  and  relevant 
statistical  information. 

vii)  Discuss  how  accurately  the  community  has  been  portrayed.  Then,  write 
on  the  topic  of  "How  newspapers  can  influence  the  lives  of  people  in  the 
community". 


b.  Alternative  2 

i)  Bring  in  a  classroom  set  of  local  newspapers. 

ii)  Use  local  or  national  issues  to  promote  initial  interest  -  one  story  to 
represent  each  of  three  categories:  social,  political  and  economic. 

iii)  Have  students  find  further  examples  to  represent 
social/political/economic  issues.  List  the  headlines  under  the  particular 
category;  make  a  small  collage  of  headlines  under  each  of  the 
categories.  How  does  each  story  affect  our  lives? 

iv)  Present  the  different  parts  of  a  newspaper  (see  Item  #2  in  Alternative  1 
above). 

v)  Have  students  find  the  different  parts  of  news  story  (headline,  dateline, 
lead,  body).  Bring  out  the  practise  of  inverted  pyramid  style  and  the  use 
of  5  W's  and  how.  Discuss  the  place  of  'point  of  view'  and  the  values 
exhibited  in  a  news  story. 

vi)  Assign  a  follow-up  on  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  newspaper  e.g.,  analysis 
of  the  political  cartoon/understanding  the  stock  market 
information/ weather  reporting/analysis  of  classified  advertisements. 

vii)  Assign  students  with  writing  a  news  story  of  an  important  recent  event 
(not  covered  in  the  newspaper)  for  each  of  the  three  categories:  social, 
political  and  economic.  The  events  should  be  related  in  some  way  to  the 
local  community  and  preferably  to  the  students'  own  future. 

viii)  Arrange  for  a  visit  to  where  the  newspaper  is  published  or  invite  the 
editor  to  your  classroom. 

ix)  Students  can  write  several  paragraphs  to  answer  the  questions:  To  what 
extent  does  our  newspaper  serve  our  community?  Should  newspapers 
serve  their  communities  more? 

x)  Arrange  to  have  the  local  newspaper  publish  some  of  these  paragraphs. 


RELATION  TO  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

News  stories  form  the  content  around  which  skills  are  developed. 
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USEFUL  RESOURCES 


i)  Learning  from  Newspapers  (Yellowbook)  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (includes  addresses  of  newspapers  on  page  150). 

ii)  The  Anatomy  of  a  newspaper,  American  Newspaper  Publishing  Association. 

iii)  Newspaper  as  a  Junior  High  B  Option  Paper,  by  Kemp  and  G.  Davis. 

iv)  Most  daily  newspapers  in  Alberta  have  "Newspaper  in  Education  Programs": 

Medicine  Hat  News 
Lethbridge  Herald 
Calgary  Herald 
Calgary  Sun 
Red  Deer  Advocate 
Edmonton  Journal 
Edmonton  Sun 

Grande  Prairie  Herald-Tribune 
Fort  McMurray  Today. 

v)  "Teaching  about  Persuasive  Devices  in  the  Media",  HORIZON  BCTF,  Volume 
19,  #4  (1980-81). 

vi)  Teaching  Unit  9B,  Alberta  Education,  (for  propaganda  and  analysis  of  news 
items). 

vii)  "Power  and  influence  of  newspapers",  Canada  and  The  World,  Maclean-Hunter, 
February  1976. 


2.  The  Russian  Revolution 

The  book  entitled  The  Russian  Revolution  deals  with  the  history  of 
Russia  from  1896  to  1917.  It  involves  students  in  a  number  of  highly  motivating 
processes  and  activities. 

The  basic  process  used  is  role-playing.  Students,  in  studying  particular 
events,  assume  the  roles  of  individuals  actually  living  during  these  events. 

As  students  develop  their  characters  and  face  specific  situations  or  meet 
particular  people,  they  begin  to  understand  the  framework  of  values  of  the  period 
and  the  group  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Within  this  framework  students  then  apply 
and  examine  their  own  personal  values. 

A  major  aspect  of  "experiencing  history"  is  the  use  of  historical 
documents  and  visuals  of  the  period  under  examination. 

Activities  in  this  book  involve  students  in  the  following: 

Completing  a  portfolio  of  materials  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  someone 
who  lived  through  this  time. 

Identifying  the  most  important  individuals  and  the  events  of  this  period. 

Making  a  personal  evaluation  concerning  change  ...  how  it  should  take  place, 
and  the  role  violence  should  or  should  not  play. 
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Empathizing  with  an  individual  in  another  time  ...  with  his  or  her  struggles, 
victories  and  defeats. 


The  Russian  Revolution,  Donald  A.  Hurst,  Academic  Press  Canada,  1980. 
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■ 

AMNESTY 

INTERNATIONAL:  AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Human  Rights:  Who  Speaks  for 

Man?  Filmstrip/cassette  kit  by 
Current  Affairs  Films 
Amnesty  International  Canada, 
2101  Algonquin  Avenue,  Ottawa, 
Box  6033 

Amnesty  International  Unit  -Dutch 
section  of  Amnesty  International 
Aparthied; _ Its  Effects  on 

Education,  Science,  Culture  and 
Information,  UNESCO 


10/ A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  I  support  Amnesty  International? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  global  aspect 
of  human  rights.  Specific  case  studies  of 
Amnesty  International  actions  serve  as 
examples.  Students  follow  the  lives  of 
figures  who  have  been  helped  by 
Amnesty  International.  Other  means  of 
protesting  human  rights  violations  such 
as  the  trade  blockade  against  South 
Africa  are  then  explored.  A  team 
debate  of  the  following  resolution 
culminates  the  unit.  Resolved: 

"Amnesty  International  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  protecting  human 
rights." 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

"Show  trials" 

Jewish  dissidents  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
"Political  prisoners" 

Hunger  strikes  in  Northern  Ireland 
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EXPROPRIATION 


10/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  the  government  force  an 
individual  to  sell  his/her  property  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  "common 
good"? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  examine  specific  recent 
examples  of  expropriation  in  the 
community.  Interviews  are  conducted  by 
students  with  government  officials  and 
the  owner  to  identify  the  factual,  value, 
and  philosophysical  elements  of  the 
issue.  A  survey  of  the  community  could 
also  be  conducted.  A  "mock"  public 
hearing  with  students  role-playing  the 
owner,  community,  business  leaders, 
conservationists,  local  government,  news 
media,  and  civil-  rights  groups  serves  as  a 
synthesizing  activity.  Social  action 
possibilities  include  presenting  a  brief  to 
city  council,  and  letters  to  the 
newspaper. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Minutes  of  city  council 
Planning  reports 
Regional  planning  commissions 
Owner,  government  officials, 
businessmen,  news  media,  etc. 

Legal  Resource  Center,  Trade 
Center  South,  10047  -  81  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Recent  cases  of  land  expropriation  in 
the  community  or  region 
Road  construction 

Construction  of  a  community  building 
or  airport 

Reclamation  of  private  property  for 
parks 


m 

hi.  in  / 
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ARE  CLUBS  FOR  ME? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission 
education  officials 
Local  clubs  -  Girl  Guides,  Boy 
Scouts,  Kinsmen,  Lions,  Elks, 
Rotary  Club,  4-H,  etc. 


10/A 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  I  support  clubs/organizations 
whose  membership  is  restricted? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  identify  organizations  in  the 
community  that  exclude  people  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  age.  Data  on  the 
constitutions,  purposes,  and 

organizational  structures  are  gathered 
by  interviewing  the  executive  members 
of  these  clubs.  A  comparison  of  these 
clubs  with  groups  which  do  not  exclude 
people  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  age 
provides  further  understandings.  The 
students  then  present  their  positions  to 
the  local  clubs. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Recent  headline  "Boy  Banned  From 
Scouts  Can't  Appeal  to  Rights  Panel" 
Edmonton  -  "E.P.S.B.  Trustees 

Withdraw  Application  to  Petroleum 
Club  as  Its  Male  Only  Rule  Would 
Exclude  Female  Trustees" 
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10/B 


POLITICIANS  AND 
CANADIAN  UNITY 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Alberta  1905  -  Our  Politics, 
Alberta  Education,  1980 

-  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Clark  Irwin  and 
Co. 

-  Rene  Levesque:  Portrait  of  a 

Quebecois,  Gage 

-  Louis  Riel,  McGraw-Hill 

The  Confederation  Conference, 

Dunburn  Press  (Simulation  Game) 

-  Gaining  Power,  Longman  (School 
Book  Branch) 

-  Exercising  Power,  Longman 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  should  politicians 
emphasize  Canadian  unity? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 


Students  examine  historical  and  modern 
political  personalities  in  Canada  and 
their  campaigns  and  careers. 
Comparisons  are  made  regarding  the 
emphasis  they  placed  on  Canadian  unity. 
Students  select  pairs  of  political  leaders 
that  they  would  place  at  opposing  ends 
of  a  continuum  of  unity/regional  loyalty. 
The  students  draw  conclusions  regarding 
how  effective  politicians  were  in 
promoting  Canadian  unity. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Television  commercials  endorsing 
government  politics 
Quebec  Referendum 
Repatriation  of  the  Constitution 
Energy  talks 
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MASS  MEDIA  AND 
CANADIAN  UNITY 


10/B 


im 

«<c 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  there  be  a  "national  press"? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  select  newspapers  from 
across  Canada  and  by  means  of  charts, 
graphs,  and  displays  compare  the  style 
of  reporting,  political  cartoons,  and 
headlines  on  specific  issues  such  as  oil 
pricing  and  repatriation  of  the 
constitution.  Working  in  groups 
students  become  "region  watchers" 
and  analyzers.  These  newspapers  are 
then  compared  to  a  "national  media" 
such  as  the  CBC.  A  discussion  of 
"wire  services"  should  also  form  a  part 
of  this  study. 


Royal  commissions  and  inquiries  into 
the  news  media  -  Kent  Commission 
Sale  and  takeover  of  newspaper 
establishments 

Charges  laid  under  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act  against  major 
newspaper  syndicates 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Local  and  national  newspapers 
Mass _ Media _ and _ Mass 

Communications  in  Society,  Fred 
Whitney,  Wm.  C.  Brown  Pub. 
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10/B 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  are  the  problems  of 
unity  in  Canada  factors  of  past 
immigration? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Call  Us  Canadians,  by  I.  L. 
Martinello  (McGraw-Hill,  1976) 

-  History  of  Canada  in  Maps,  Part  3, 

Settlement,  NFB 

British  Immigration  to  British 
North  America  1815-1864,  NFB 
Slides/Kit,  1974 

The  Other  Canadians  by  Morris 
Davis 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Politicians  speaking  to  ethnic 
societies  in  Canada 
Views  of  ethnic  groups  on  such 
major  issues  as  constitution 
repatriation,  C.R.T.C.  hearings 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
CANADIAN  UNITY 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  tracing  their  "roots" 
through  family  albums,  grandparents, 
and  community  histories.  They 

document  routes  taken  and  the  dates  and 
location  of  arrival  of  their  relatives. 
This  data  is  reported  then  to  the  class  by 
such  visual  means  as  slide  presentations, 
charts,  and  maps.  Next,  research  shifts 
to  specific  ethnic  groups,  their 
immigration  routes,  settlements,  and 
adaptations  to  Canada.  Media  stations 
located  in  the  room  with  student- 
prepared  sample  studies  afford  further 
opportunities  for  students  to  share  ideas. 
Ultimately,  students  focus  on  the 
specific  perspectives  of  ethnic  groups 
regarding  the  issue  of  Canadian  unity 
and  related  events  in  the  news. 
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CANADA  IN 
CARTOONS:  A 
CONTEST 


10/C 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  events  have  influenced  Canada's 
foreign  policy? 


Trudeau  and  Thatcher: 
who  will  stand  down ? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Role  of  Canadian  Ambassador  in 
rescue  of  American  diplomats 
Negotiations  between  Canadian 
and  American  diplomats  regarding 
current  issues 

Canadian  attendance  at  major 
world  conferences 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  The  Art  of  Political  Cartooning  in 

Canada  by  Steve  Bradley,  (ed.), 
Virgo  Press,  1980 

-  Canada  in  Cartoon  by  W.  C. 
Weitham  (ed.),  Unipress,  1967 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

A  contest  -  students  working  in  groups 
are  given  a  series  of  political  cartoons 
each  representing  an  element  of 
Canada's  foreign  policy  either  present  or 
past.  The  object  is  to  correctly  and 
quickly  identify  the  event  depicted  in 
the  cartoon  and  its  inherent  issue.  A 
variety  of  clues  are  made  available  if 
needed,  but  the  point  value  of  each 
cartoon  decreases  with  each  clue. 
Groups  of  students  create  cartoons  and 
clues  depicting  significant  events  in  the 
news  which  are  presently  influencing 
Canada's  foreign  policy  for  round  two. 


"Let  me  put  it  another  way . 
If  this  little  piggy  had 
fishing  rights. . . " 
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10/C 


GREAT  CANADIANS 
KNOWN 

INTERNATIONALLY 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  are  Canada's  connections  with 
the  world  reflected  in  the  lives  of 
great  Canadians? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Begin  by  showing  the  class  the  film 
"China  Mission:  The  Chester  Ronning 

Story"  which  traces  the  life  of  this 
great  Canadian  as  a  pioneer, 
homesteader,  soldier,  teacher, 
diplomat,  author,  ambassador,  and 
immigrant.  Have  students  establish 
criteria  for  "greatness"  and  then  after 
a  class  discussion  of  the  criteria,  have 
them  select  for  research  the  life  of  a 
Canadian  they  regard  as  "great".  The 
student  assumes  the  identity  of  the 
person  they  are  researching  and  write 
an  "autobiography"  emphasizing 
his/her  "life"  and  community,  nation, 
and  world  connections.  A  class 
presentation  culminates  the  study. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

The  Canadians  Series,  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside 

Local  "great"  people 

China  Mission:  The  Chester  Ronning 

Story,  NFB  film,  color 
-  A  Memoir  of  China  in  Revolution  by 
Chester  Ronning,  Pantheon  Books, 
1974 

Bethune,  NFB  film,  color 
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IN  THE  NEWS: 

Canadians  receiving  international 
awards  of  recognition 


CRISIS  CANADA 


10/C 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Jeff  Wayne's  The  War  of  the 
Worlds,  CBS  Records  Canada  Ltd. 

-  Futures  Unlimited: _ Teaching 

About  Worlds  to  Come,  Robert 
Fitch,  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
Border  disputes 
Trade  blockades 
Earthquakes,  floods 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  are  a  community's  goals 
reflected  in  its  reactions  to  problems? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Using  Orson  Welles'  "War  of  the  Worlds" 
record  as  a  starting  point,  have  students 
brainstorm  the  "problems"  of  future 
communities.  Then  they  establish 

criteria  for  a  successful  community. 
Using  this  criteria  as  conditions  to  be 
met,  the  class  in  small  groups  responds 
to  scenarios  presented  by  one  group 
designated  as  "invaders". 

Interconnections  in  the  community  and 
the  world  soon  surface  as  students 
conduct  meetings  and  make  group 
decisions.  Each  group  presents  their 
"solutions".  Follow-up  discussions 
provide  for  reactions  to  these  solutions 
as  they  apply  to  major  crises  in  the 
news. 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Canada's  Image  in  U.S. 

GENERAL  APPROACH 

The  focus  question  for  this  study  is  as  follows:  "To  what  extent  are 
American  perceptions  of  Canada  accurate?" 

After  an  initial  exploration  of  the  meaning,  mechanics,  and  consequences 
of  perception  involving  the  whole  class,  students  are  organized  into  a  number  of 
independent  research  groups.  Possible  topics  for  research  include  Fenian  raids  in 
Canada,  the  War  of  1812,  Canada  as  portrayed  in  American  movies  and  the  National 
Energy  Program.  Having  been  challenged  to  measure  perception  against  reality,  the 
students  establish  an  "agreed-upon"  description  of  Canada  with  which  to  compare 
the  image  presented  by  Americans.  By  presenting  their  findings  to  each  other,  the 
students  provide  each  other  with  the  opportunity  to  understand  the  over  all  impact 
of  perception. 

STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

Inquiry  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  following  general  guide  questions: 

a.  What  is  "perception"?  How  do  people  come  to  form  perceptions? 

b.  What  are  the  consequences  of  inaccurate  perception? 

c.  How  has  Canada  been  presented  to  the  U.S. A.  in  the  past?  What  specific 
events  have  had  an  impact  on  Canada's  image  in  the  U.S. A? 

d.  What  are  the  consequences  of  Canada's  "image"  for  Canadians?  For 
Americans? 

e.  What  are  the  differences  between  Canada's  "image"  and  her  reality,  if  any? 

f.  In  what  ways  can  we  correct  Canada's  image? 

ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Current  items  such  as  auto  pact  agreements,  foreign  gas  sales  and 
Canadian  economic  and  military  agreements,  all  provide  opportunities  for  studies  of 
current  events  related  to  this  topic.  Students  begin  collecting  news  items  at  the 
outset  of  this  study.  Then,  after  the  historical  case  studies,  these  items  are  used  to 
provide  additional  sources  for  current  data. 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

i)  Canadian-American  Relations,  Wilfred  Neidhardt,  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
Prentice-Hall,  1977  (filmstrip/cassette  tape  kit). 
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li)  Here  is  Canada,  NFB  film,  28  min.  colour. 

iii)  Canadian-American  Relations,  D.  R.  Skidmore,  Toronto;  Wiley,  1979. 

iv)  Hollywood  Canada,  Pierre  Berton. 

v)  Canada  in  Cartoon,  William  C.  Weithman,  et  al.  Fredericton,  NB:  Unipress, 
1967. 

vi)  The  Art  of  Political  Cartooning  in  Canada,  Steve  Bradley,  (ed.),  Toronto:  Virgo 
Press,  1980. 

vii)  Person  Perception,  Albert  H.  Hastorf  et  al.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  1970. 

vih)  Optricks,  Melinda  Wentzell  et  al.,  San  Francisco:  Troubador  Press,  1973. 
ix)  Optricks  2,  Melinda  Wentzell  et  al.,  San  Francisco:  Troubador  Press,  1974. 


2.  At  Issue  -  Energy  Pricing  in  Canada 

This  is  a  learning  package  containing  thirty  student  newspapers,  a 
teacher's  guide,  a  series  of  student  masters,  and  several  articles  drawn  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  print  sources.  These  sources  reveal  a  variety  of 
perspectives  on  the  issue.  A  teacher's  guide  fully  outlines  a  number  of  inquiry 
activities  and  suggestions  for  social  action  regarding  the  issue.  While  this  specific 
issue  may  be  of  current  interest,  the  package  does  explore  both  the  past  and  the 
future  as  well. 


At  Issue  -  Energy  Pricing  in  Canada:  Who  Decides?  Who  Pays?  Who  Profits?  by  Larry 
Booi  and  Neil  Evans.  L.  A.  Weigl  Educational  Associates  Ltd.  1981  (School  Book  Branch). 


3.  Alberta  1903:  Our  Politics 


This  kit  focuses  on  Alberta's  entry  into  Confederation  and  an  inquiry  into 
Alberta's  identity  within  Canada.  This  topic  is  appropriate  for  extending  learning 
activities  in  Grade  Ten  Topic  B.  The  kit  includes  a  teacher's  guide  and  student 
worksheets.  Th^  materials  are  of  a  high  quality  with  many  of  the  photographs  never 
published  before. 

Activity  8  is  a  sample  from  the  contents  of  the  teacher's  guide. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  TELEVISION  INFLUENCE  OUR  AWARENESS  OF 
ALBERTA? 

OBJECTIVES 

The  student  will: 

develop  an  understanding  of  the  influence  of  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
of  all  mass  media  -  television, 
develop  inquiry  skills  by  diary  keeping. 

formulate  statistics  for  their  class  based  on  information  they  have 
gathered  by  themselves. 
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PROCEDURE 


a.  Mass  media  is  said  to  have  a  great  influence  on  our  concepts  of  our 
region  and  our  nation.  That  television  has  changed  the  consciousness  of 
the  western  world  is  an  accepted  fact.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  so  is 
still  being  discussed  and  argued.  McLuhan  has  said: 

"A  new  form  of  "politics"  is  emerging,  and  in  ways  we  haven't  yet 
noticed.  The  living  room  has  become  a  voting  booth.  Participation 
via  television  in  Freedom  Marches,  in  war,  revolution,  pollution, 
and  other  events  is  changing  everything." 

Tell  the  class  that  they  are  going  to  participate  in  a  project  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  influence  of  television  on  their  knowledge  and  points 
of  view  concerning  issues  facing  Alberta. 

b.  Ask  the  students  to  keep  a  diary  for  one  week  (seven  days  of  TV 
viewing).  Duplicate  several  copies  of  Student  Master  No.  3,  "Television 
Diary"  for  each  student.  Instruct  the  students  to  note  the  predominant 
aspects  of  each  program.  If  a  program  is  watched  for  entertainment 
purposes,  it  should  be  noted  as  entertainment.  American  programs  which 
are  watched  should  be  noted  as  such. 

c.  When  the  diaries  for  the  week  have  been  completed,  give  the  students 
time  to  do  an  individual  tally  of: 

the  number  of  hours  of  television  watched, 

the  number  of  times  each  data  category  appears  in  their  diary. 

d.  Choose  several  students  to  compile  a  class  survey  of  the  results,  listing 
the  descriptive  categories  in  order  from  most  to  least  frequently 
occurring. 

e.  From  the  information  gathered  in  this  simple  exercise,  ask  the  students 
to  make  inferences:  Do  they  think  the  viewing  habits  of  the  class  are 
typical  of  the  viewing  habits  of  Alberta  youth?  Do  the  students  tend  to 
watch  programs  of  a  political  nature?  Do  they  prefer  programs  which 
emphasize  the  cultural  aspects  of  Canadian  life.  Are  there  some 
programs  that  everybody,  or  nearly  everybody  watches?  What  are  these 
programs?  What  are  the  programs  that  practically  no  one  watches?  Ask 
the  class  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  why  certain  programs  are  distinctly 
popular  or  unpopular.  How  is  Alberta  depicted  on  television?  Do  the 
students  agree/disagree  with  the  portrayal  of  Alberta  and  Albertans  as 
seen  on  national  TV  programs?  Is  there  a  distinct  difference  between 
programs  originating  in  Alberta,  and  those  from  the  national  network?  If 
the  data  shows  that  many  of  the  students  watch  American  TV  programs 
(replete  with  ads  for  American  merchandise),  what  effect,  if  any,  would 
this  have  on  Canadian  unity?  Ask  the  students  to  devise  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  may  arise  from  their  viewing  habits  and,  by  extension, 
from  the  viewing  habits  of  Canadian  youth. 
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f.  Telephone  the  local  CBC  station  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Canadian  Radio 
and  Television  Commission  (CRTC)  rulings  on  Canadian  content.  Do  the 
viewing  habits  of  the  students  reflect  "ideal"  Canadian  consumption 
standards?  If  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  amount  of  viewing  of 
American  programs,  what  consequences  would  this  have  on  future 
developments  in  Canadian  nationalism? 

g.  When  discussion  of  the  diaries  has  finished,  ask  the  students  to  write  a 
short  essay  in  which  they  discuss,  as  specifically  as  possible,  the  extent 
to  which  television  influences  their  awareness  of  Alberta  and  the  issues 
and  problems  which  face  Albertans. 


Alberta  1903:  Our  Politics,  Alberta's  75th  Anniversary  Celebrations,  Alberta  Education, 
1980  (filmstrip  kit)  (Distributed  free  to  Alberta  schools). 


4.  The  Trial  of  Louis  Riel 

This  is  a  unit  that  attempts  to  help  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Metis 
by  presenting  more  accurately  the  roots  of  the  contemporary  English-French 
dilemma.  Objectives  in  the  cognitive  domain,  the  acquisition  of  skills,  and  the 
affective  domain  are  listed.  The  unit  includes  detailed  instructions  for  both  student 
and  teacher.  Students  role-play  the  accused,  defense  lawyers,  prosecution  lawyers, 
witnesses,  judge,  and  jury  in  four  70  minute  periods  (includes  research  and  "mock" 
trial).  Research  sources  are  listed  and  condensed  for  student  use.  A  generous 
bibliography  listing  print  and  non-print  material  completes  the  unit.  This  unit  is 
suitable  for  extending  Topic  10B. 


"The  Trial  of  Louis  Riel:  A  Role-Playing  Exercise",  The  History  and  Social  Studies 
Teachers,  Larry  Chuck,  Volume  16,  Number  2,  Winter  1981. 
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11/A 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  defining 
"revolutionary"  from  alternative  value 
perspectives  to  establish  the  direction 
for  inquiry.  Next,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  rise  of  specific 
revolutionaries  are  researched.  When 
sufficient  information  has  been 
gathered,  students  evaluate  the  effects 
of  the  revolutionary's  actions  and  weigh 
this  against  a  "contribution  scale" 
devised  in  class.  Study  stations  with 
print  and  media  material  may  be  used  or 
research  could  center  on  the  vertical 
file,  the  Reader's  Guide,  and  periodicals 
in  the  library. 


REVOLUTIONARIES  — 
CREATIVE  OR 
DESTRUCTIVE 
CHANGE  AGENTS? 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


Have  revolutionaries  contributed  to 
mankind? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Palestinian  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation,  fighting  in  the  Middle  East 
Political  unrest  in  El  Salvador  and 
other  Latin  American  countries 
Irish  Republican  Army,  Northern 
Ireland 
Terrorists 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Terrorism,  Wintergreen  distributors, 
filmstrip  kit  (See  pages  174  -  175) 
"Our  Violent  World",  EFD  film,  20 
minutes,  color 

"Time  of  the  Jackals",  CTV  film,  50 
minutes,  color 
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TECHNOLOGY  AS  A 
FORCE  FOR  CHANGE 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  impact  does  technological 
change  have  on  people? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

The  novel,  Brave  New  World,  provides 
the  focal  point  for  this  study.  Using  it 
as  a  means  of  exploring  the  impact  of 
technological  change  on  people,  the 
class  creates  criteria  for 
"technological  progress".  Each 

student  in  class  then  selects  one 
technological  change  such  as  the 
automobile,  the  computer,  or  the 
printing  press  and  applies  the  criteria 
to  the  impact  of  this  new  technology 
on  society.  The  class  then  weighs  the 
total  impact  of  the  various 
technological  changes  in  a  further 
examination  of  the  meaning  of 
progress. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Recent  developments  in 

communication  and  transportation 
Space  shuttle  program 
Laser  technology 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Gutenberg  Two,  David  Godfrey  (Press 
Porcepic)  1980 
Brave  New  World,  A.  Huxley 
-  Future  Shock  and  The  Third  Wave,  A. 
Toffler 

"Now  the  Chips  are  Down",  RTV  film, 
50  minutes,  color 

Environmental  Concerns,  The  World, 
R.  Sweeney,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Jovanovich,  1977 
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EMILY  MURPHY  — 
CHANGE  AND 
RESISTANCE  TO 
CHANGE 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  is  a  person  affected  by 
tradition? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Human  rights  legislation 
Status  of  women 
Women's  liberation 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  identifying  examples 
of  contemporary  people  who  have 
struggled  to  achieve  a  goal  and  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  change. 
Following  a  discussion  of  related  human 
characteristics,  students  explore  a  case 
study  of  Emily  Murphy,  focussing  on  the 
traditions  that  she  encountered  and  the 
impact  her  efforts  have  had  on  society. 
This  study  culminates  with  an 
examination  of  the  role  and  status  of 
women  today  and  the  effect  class, 
status,  and  power  have  on  attitudes 
toward  change. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Emily  Murphy,  Donna  dames, 
Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  Publishers, 
1977 

"A  Doll's  House"  -  CLC  film,  39 
minutes,  color 

"Citizen  Harold",  NFB  film,  9 
minutes 

"Women  on  the  March",  Part  I  and  II, 
NFB  film,  30  minutes  each 
Alberta  Status  of  Women 
"Women",  Canada  and  the  World, 
Maclean-Hunter,  November,  1980 
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NUCLEAR  POWER  — 
SAVIOR  OR  VILLAIN 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  accident 
Major  shifts  in  energy  sources 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  nuclear 
reactors,  e.g.,  CANDU 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  "Energy,  the  Nuclear  Alternative", 
GWF  film,  50  minutes,  color 

-  "Nuclear  Power,  the  Energy 
Crisis",  NFB  film 

Alberta  Debate  and  Speech 
Association  (Phone  434-1432) 

-  The  Energy  Crisis?,  Scholar's 
Choice,  slides/student  booklet 

-  Soft  Energy  Paths,  Avery  Lovins 
"Teaching  About  Energy",  History 
and  Social  Science  Teacher,  L. 
Ayres,  Winter,  1981 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Is  nuclear  energy  a  practical  and 
efficient  alternative  to  fossil  fuels? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  collect. data  on  the  community's 
reliance  on  energy  as  it  relates  to  food, 
shelter,  transportation,  and  essential 
social  services.  In  small  groups,  students 
charged  with  the  topic  "food"  for 
example,  would  explore  how  the 
community  obtains,  stores  and  markets 
food  and  what  energy  investments  are 
required  to  do  this.  Reports  are 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  class. 
Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  using 
nuclear  energy  and  fossil  fuels  to  meet 
community  needs.  A  debate  is  held  on 
the  resolution:  "Resolved  that  nuclear 
energy  is  a  practical  and  efficient 
alternative  to  fossil  fuels". 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD  PATHS 


11/B 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Crop  failures 

International  cartels 

Political  unrest  in  Third  World 

countries 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  I  consume  food  products  from 
Third  World  countries? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  select  a  favourite  food  product 
which  is  imported  to  Canada.  Their  task 
is  then  to  examine  the  consumption, 
marketing,  transportation,  and  growing 
of  the  product.  This  study  leads  to 
cartels,  international  food  companies, 
the  influence  these  have  on  world  food 
prices,  and  the  morality  of  common 
business  practices  related  to  the  export 
of  produce  from  Third  World  countries. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Cultivating  Famine:  The  World  Food 
Crisis,  December  Films,  slide/tape 
kit  (See  page  180  for  source) 

"Who  Pays?,  Who  Profits?",  Kanata 
Kit  11,  filmstrip/audio  tape 
"Food  for  Thought",  Carol  Fletcher, 
Population  Reference  Bureau, 
simulation  game 

Campaign  Co-op,  Uhuru,  35  Cowley 
Road,  Oxford,  England 
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GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  inquiry  by  viewing  the 
short  film,  Hunger.  This  film  is  an 
animated  satire  of  self-indulgence  in  a 
hungry  world.  As  the  film  has  no 
narration,  students  should  explore  the 
filmmaker's  objectives,  the  validity  of 
his  claims,  and  the  prediction  he 
makes.  Then,  using  the  simulation 
game,  Food  for  Thought,  the  students 
play  various  roles  which  provide  a 
perspective  on  basic  patterns  in  rural 
Third  World  life,  the  effects  of  foreign 
aid,  alternative  courses  of  action,  and 
world  population  growth. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Food  for  Thought,  Carol  Fletcher, 
Population  Reference  Bureau, 
simulation  game 

-  Breadline,  Longman  Group  Ltd., 
simulation  game 

-  Hunger,  NFB  film,  11  minutes 

-  Environmental  Concerns,  The 

World,  RT  Sweeney,  Harcourt, 

Brace  and  Jovanovich,  1977 


LIFE  IN  THE 
THIRD  WORLD 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Why  is  there  hunger  in  the  Third  World? 


malnutrition 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Food  shortage  and  starvation 
Foreign  aid  programs 
Droughts,  major  disasters  in  Third 
World  countries 
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ALBERTA  HERITAGE 
SAVINGS  TRUST 
FUND 


11/B 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

How  should  the  Heritage  Savings  Trust 
Fund  be  utilized? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

"Newfoundland  receives  a  loan 
from  Alberta" 

-  "Heritage  Fund  grows  to  $8  billion" 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Current  feature  articles  in  news 
magazines 

-  Government  of  Alberta 
Hansard 

Alberta  Energy  Corporation 
financial  statements  and 

prospectus 

-  Letters  to  the  Editor:  daily 

newspapers 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  first  examine  the  development, 
purpose,  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund. 
Loans  granted  by  the  Alberta 
government  can  be  investigated  as  can 
the  medical  project  supported  by  the 
fund.  Alternative  uses  may  be  explored 
also  and  presented.  A  debate  on  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved  that  the 
Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  is 
serving  the  best  interests  of  Albertans", 
culminates  the  study. 
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APPROPRIATE 

TECHNOLOGY 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  we  limit  the  size  and  impact  of 
new  technology? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Schumacher  outlines  in  a  film  the  need 
for  and  examples  of  designing  and 
using  technologies  which  are  on  a 
small  scale  and  use  little  conventional 
energy.  Using  a  case  study  approach, 
students  work  in  groups  to  investigate 
alternative  devises  such  as  solar 
cookers,  hydroponic  gardening,  solar 
homes,  and  wind  power.  Taking  field 
trips  to  experimental  homes  or  to 
trade  shows  and  growing  vegetables  in 
hydroponic  trays  in  the  classroom  are 
some  ways  in  which  students  can  gain 
direct  experience  with  the  topic. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Small  is  Beautiful  -  Impressions  of 
Fritz  Schumacher",  NFB  film 
Handbook _ on _ Appropriate 

Technology,  Canadian  Hunger 

Foundation 

Hydroponic  Gardening,  Raymond 
Bridgewell 

The  Technology  Connection  (School 
Book  Branch) 

"Energy",  National  Geographic  - 
Special  Report,  February,  1981 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Recent  technological  developments 
in  energy-related  fields 
New  methods  to  increase  food 
production 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  Levels  of  Moral  Reasoning  and  World  Leaders 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

The  focus  question  for  this  study  is  as  follows: 

"At  which  level  of  moral  reasoning  should  I  expect  a  good  leader  to 
function?" 

Professor  Lawrence  Kohlberg  of  Harvard  has  developed  a  seven-level 
theory  of  moral  reasoning  based  upon  a  developmental  theory  of  maturity  much  like 
that  of  Jean  Piaget.  This  issue  is  approached  by  defining  leadership  and  levels  of 
moral  reasoning  and  then  by  applying  Kohlberg's  categories  to  specific  leaders.  The 
students  select,  document,  and  analyze  the  writing/statements  of  any  historical  or 
present  leader.  They  identify  two  leaders  -  one  whom  they  would  hold  in  high  regard 
and  another  whom  they  would  rank  low.  By  researching  and  categorizing  the 
statements  of  these  two  leaders,  the  students  come  to  an  understanding  of 
leadership  and  an  interpretation  of  levels  at  which  they  function. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

a.  Students  examine  a  list  of  famous  leaders  such  as  Martin  Luther,  Robespierre, 
Machiavelli,  Rene  Levesque,  Louis  Riel,  Fidel  Castro,  and  John  Kennedy  to 
find  out  why  these  people  have  come  to  be  viewed  as  leaders. 

b.  Using  the  results  of  this  discussion,  the  class  attempts  to  create  a  model  of 
the  "ideal  leader".  Have  the  students  identify  one  leader  they  would  rank  high 
and  one  they  would  rank  low. 

c.  After  an  exploration  of  Kohlberg's  theory  and  an  explanation  of  each  of  his 
seven  levels  of  moral  reasoning,  students  work  alone  or  in  groups  to  document 
statements  made  by  the  selected  leaders.  The  students  may  wish  to  videotape 
or  tape  statements  made  by  the  selected  leaders.  Local  leaders  could  be 
interviewed. 

d.  Once  the  students  have  categorized  their  leaders  using  Kohlberg's  levels,  they 
re-evaluate  their  model  of  the  "ideal  leader"  and  their  ranking  of  the  two 
selected  leaders. 

e.  Later,  the  students  present  their  rankings  and  their  conclusions  about 
leadership  and  levels  of  reasoning  to  their  class  mates  and/or  relevant  interest 
groups. 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

This  topic  lends  itself  to  the  news  almost  daily.  Leaders  are  constantly 
making  statements  about  a  wide  range  of  issues  and  these  statements  are  data  for 
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categorization.  Students  should  be  collecting  news  articles  which  contain  examples 
of  the  qualities  of  "good"  leaders  established  in  this  unit. 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

The  resources  will  depend  upon  the  leader  selected.  Hansard,  news 
programs,  newspapers,  news  magazines  and  profiles  may  be  useful  for  present 
leaders.  Historical  leaders  could  be  explored  through  biographies,  autobiographies, 
and  archive  materials.  Local  leaders  may  be  interviewed. 


EVALUATION 

A  variety  of  assessment  criteria  are  available.  Written  descriptions  of 
the  "ideal  leader",  accurate  categorizing  of  statements,  documentation  methods, 
student  logs,  visual,  verbal  and  written  presentations  can  be  evaluated.  Students 
evaluate  themselves  on  these  criteria  as  well  as  reflecting  on  their  own  levels  of 
moral  reasoning  and  leadership  qualities. 


2.  Diet  for  a  Small  Planet 


The  film  "Diet  for  a  Small  Planet"  is  suitable  for  extending  Topic  11/B. 
It  outlines  the  need  to  reduce  our  meat  intake  in  order  to  free  more  protein  for  the 
world's  starving  peoples.  This  film  features  Frances  Moore  Lappe  who  has  written  a 
cook  book  by  the  same  title  and  who  illustrates  very  simple  and  convenient  methods 
of  reducing  protein  waste  evident  in  the  North  America  diet.  Lappe  argues  that  an 
economic  system  must  be  judged  upon  how  it  produces  and  uses  its  food  resources. 
The  possibility  of  integrating  this  topic  with  a  Food  Science  class  increases  its 
usefulness.  It  also  presents  one  alternative  social  action  to  the  issue  in  Topic  B  of 
the  core  program. 

"Diet  for  a  Small  Planet",  Learner  Center  film,  28  min.  colour.  (See  "Sources  and 
Resources"  section  of  this  monograph  for  addresses.) 


3.  The  World's  Refugees:  Should  We  Help  Them? 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

The  focus  question  of  this  unit  is  as  follows:  To  what  extent  should  we  in 
Canada  help  the  world's  refugees?  It  directs  inquiry  into  Canada's  refugee  policy. 

The  first  activities  require  the  student  to  consider  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
refugee.  Then  students  are  presented  with  a  questionnaire  from  which  a  model  for 
inquiry  is  constructed.  As  the  topic  is  very  complex,  the  class  studies  only  one  case, 
the  Indochinese  refugees  (the  "Boat  People").  Students  examine  the  Indochinese 
refugees  ethnic  composition,  past  history  of  Vietnam,  recent  events,  the  responses 
and  reactions  by  Canadians  to  the  exodus  of  refugees,  the  settlement  problems,  and 
the  Canadian  sponsorship  program.  The  aim  of  the  unit  is  to  provide  a  case  study  of 
one  refugee  situation  from  which  application  to  other  situations  can  occur. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 


Since  sponsorship  of  refugee  families  by  Canadians  has  taken  place  in 
almost  all  areas  of  Canada,  student  interest  in  this  unit  is  likely  to  be  immediate. 

Student  involvement  occurs  at  several  levels,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  refugee,  a  reflection  of  one's  own  values, 
skill  development  (factual  vs  value  statements),  formulation  of  research  questions, 
conducting  group  library  research,  comprehension  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  refugees,  exodus,  interviewing  local  sponsoring  groups,  evaluating  local 
responses  to  the  "boat  people"  coverage  in  media,  role-playing  a  United  Nations 
Refugee  conference,  role-playing  visa  officers  and  refugee  family  members, 
evaluating  opposing  views  on  Canada's  refugee  policy,  writing  personal  position 
statements,  and  planning  appropriate  social  action. 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Articles  regarding  the  adjustment  of  Indochinese  to  Canadian  society 
continue  to  appear  in  newspapers.  Further,  large  groups  of  people  are  likely  to  be 
displaced  again  and  the  relationship  between  them  and  other  refugees  throughout 
history  can  be  drawn. 


USEFUL  RESOURCE 

The  World's  Homeless:  Should  We  Help  Them?,  Booi  et  al,  L.  A.  Weigl 
Educational  Associates,  1980  (School  Book  Branch). 


EVALUATION 

Students  are  assessed  using  a  combination  of  completion/participation 
and  assignment  items,  suggested  in  the  unit. 

1.  Completion/Participation 

a.  pre-test 

b.  post-test 

c.  class  discussions 

d.  map  of  refugee  zones 

e.  question  completed. 

2.  Assignments 

a.  position  statement 

b.  construct  of  inquiry  model  questions 

c.  research  of  "refugee  zones" 

d.  role-playing 

e.  library  research  paper 

f.  final  position  paper. 
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HUMAN  NATURE  — 
COMPETITIVE  OR 
COOPERATIVE? 


12/A 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

After  viewing  the  videotape, 
"Competition:  Win  Some,  Lose  Some" 
in  which  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of 
competition  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  in  daily  living  is  explored,  students 
place  their  preferred  position  on  a 
continuum  of  extremes,  competition 
and  cooperation.  Students  then  break 
into  groups  to  devise  experiments 
which  measure  a  person's  preference 
for  competition  or  cooperation.  For 
example,  one  experiment  might 
involve  elementary  students  who  are 
rewarded  as  a  group  if  they  can 
manipulate  a  marker  (controlled  by 
four  strings  held  by  four  students) 
through  a  circle  drawn  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Each  time  the  marker  moves 
through  a  circle  each  student  in  the 
group  is  rewarded.  In  a  second 
experiment,  only  the  student  whose 
name  is  written  in  the  circle  receives 
a  reward.  After  accounting  for  the 
changes  in  behavior,  students  discuss 
the  broader  aspects  of  competition  in 
our  society  and  the  impact  it  has  on 
human  behavior. 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Are  humans  by  nature  competitive  and 
individualistic  or  cooperative  and  social? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

International  sporting  events 
Business  failures,  mergers 
Stress  in  the  business  world;  also  as 
encountered  by  students  in  school 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

"Competition:  Win  Some,  Lose 

Some",  Window  on  the  World  Series, 
ACCESS 

-  The  Making  of  Economic  Society,  R. 
Heilbroner,  Prentice  Hall,  1975 
Competition,  Canada  and  the  World, 
September,  1976  Issue 
Man  Against  Man  (School  Book 
branch) 
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12/ A 


REDISTRIBUTING 
WEALTH  — 

HOW  FAIR  IS  IT? 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Should  the  Canadian  government 
institute  ways  of  redistributing 
wealth? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Corporate _ Canada,  Mark 

Starowicz,  Lorimer  Publishers, 
1972 

-  The  Canadian  Establishment,  Peter 
C.  Newman 

-  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  John  Porter, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1965 
Deciding  on  the  Human  Use  of 

Power,  Carey  et  al,  McDougal, 
Littell  and  Co.,  1978 
Welfare  State,  Canada  and  the 
World,  April  1981 

Economic  Development,  Canada 
and  the  World,  December  1980 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

New  federal  budget 
Capital  gains  tax 
Demise  of  the  family  farm 
Corporate  "rip-offs" 

Increases  in  welfare  payments 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  listing  all  of  the 
services  made  available  by  governments 
in  Canada  and  of  the  sources  of 
government  revenues.  Using  income  tax 
as  an  example,  they  illustrate  the 
redistribution  of  wealth  from  person  to 
person  and  region  to  region.  In  small 
groups,  students  then  research  one  of  the 
following  criteria  for  redistribution  and 
present  in  a  seminar  format  -distribution 
of  income  by  age,  by  sex,  by  ethnic 
group,  by  linguistic  group,  by  location, 
by  urban-rural.  Next,  students  examine 
government  services  and  policies  as  they 
apply  to  income  tax,  government 
expenditures  on  transportation, 
education  and  social  services.  As  a 
culminating  activity,  the  class  holds  a 
"mock"  government  inquiry  into 
government  spending  priorities  with  each 
student  role-playing  various  interest 
groups  presenting  briefs  to  the  inquiry. 


ANIMAL  FARM 


12/A 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 


To  what  extent  are  we  influenced  by 
what  we  read? 

HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Animal  Farm,  George  Orwell 
The  Elusive  Truth,  Phillip  Roden 
(Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1973) 

-  Animal  Farm,  Part  I,  II,  ACCESS 
video,  68  minutes 

"Perception  -  Structure  or  Flow", 
NFB  film,  14  minutes 
Communications/Print  Media, 

Canada  and  the  World,  February 
1976  Issue 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

-  Subliminal  advertising 

Images  of  politicians;  "packaging" 
of  the  political  leaders 
Impact  of  media  on  public  opinion 
Gallop  polls 


Students  read  the  novel,  Animal  Farm, 
with  the  intent  of  drawing  comparisons 
between  the  story  and  its  characters  and 
the  Russian  Revolution.  Using  this  novel 
and  data  on  the  Russian  Revolution, 
students  write  a  paper  drawing 
relationships  between  the  novel  and  the 
event.  Later,  students  view  a  videotape 
on  the  same  topic.  The  Elusive  Truth 
serves  as  a  reference  book  for 
identifying  techniques  used  by  Orwell  to 
pursuade  his  readers  of  his  point  of  view. 
Among  the  techniques  Roden  lists  and 
illustrates  are  group  pressure,  underlying 
assumptions,  point  of  view,  symbolism, 
euphemisms  and  poor  analogies.  One  of 
the  most  productive  techniques,  using 
ambiguous  words,  lends  itself  to  making 
students  aware  of  the  importance  of 
being  reflective.  Ethics  in  journalism 
should  be  explored  as  well. 
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12/ A 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

-  Contemporary  philosophy  as 
exhibited  in  the  news 
Non-conformists  in  the  news 
Catch  phrases  used  by  famous 
people  to  describe  the  condition  of 
humanity  or  the  state  of  affairs 


THE  MEANING  OF 
LIFE 

FOCUS  QUESTION: 

Am  I  a  slave  to  some  past-philosopher? 

GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  completing  an 
opinionaire  reacting  to  such  statements 
as  the  following:  "man  is  free";  "all  men 
are  equal";  "man  is  neither  good  nor 
evil";  "man's  behavior  is  determined"; 
and  "all  men  are  equal  before  the  law". 
This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  Students  then 
make  up  their  own  philosophical  slogans 
such  as  "freedom  for  the  big  fish  is  death 
for  the  little  fish".  One  statement  is 
selected  from  the  opinionaire  and  a 
comparison  of  the  views  of  various  social 
philosophers  such  as  Locke,  Mill,  Marx 
and  Smith  is  researched  on  this 
statement.  This  develops  into  an  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  ideas  influencing  our 
thinking  today  on  important  questions  of 
life  and  death.  The  film  "Plato's  Cave" 
may  assist  in  providing  a  perspective  on 
what  is  reality  and  how  we  develop  our 
ideas  about  what  reality  is. 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 


-  Living  Issues  in  Philosophy,  H.  H. 
Smith,  M.  S.  Smith  (School  Book 
Branch) 

Today's  Isms,  W.  Ebenstein  (School 
Book  Branch) 

Values  and  Humanity,  E.  M.  Drews 
and  L.  Lipson,  St.  Martin's  Press 

-  Values  Systems,  Canada  and  the 
World,  January  1981 

-  "Plato's  Cave",  ITE  film,  20  minutes, 
color,  1974 
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THE  RED  CROSS  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  begin  by  writing  down 
everything  that  comes  to  mind  when 
"Red  Cross"  is  mentioned.  Next,  they 
recall  any  recent  activities  in  the 
news  connected  with  the  Red  Cross. 
Following  this,  students  read  Memory 
of  Solferino,  written  by  the  founder  of 
the  Red  Cross,  describing  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  in  history  and  the 
birth  of  the  Red  Cross.  Another  Red 
Cross  publication,  When  Disaster 
Strikes,  describes  the  effects  of 
natural  and  technological  disasters  on 
humanity  and  explains  the  role  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  these  situations.  Also, 
students  may  wish  to  listen  to  Gordon 
Sinclair's  record/editorial  in  Kanata 
Kit  10/C  criticizing  Canadians  for  not 
aiding  the  Red  Cross  enough.  A 
discussion  focussing  on  this  particular 
point  of  view  in  light  of  current  world 
concerns  should  be  held. 


12/B 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

What  contributions  has  the  Red  Cross 
made  to  world  peace? 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Natural  disasters  such  as  floods  and 
earthquakes 

Political  and  economic  ramifications 
of  assistance;  see  recent  earthquake 
in  Italy 

Examples  of  emergency  assistance 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Memory  of  Solferino,  Red  Cross 
Society 

-  When  Disaster  Strikes,  Red  Cross 
Society 

-  Instructional  Materials  on  Geneva 
Conventions,  Red  Cross  Society 
"The  Delegates"  -  Red  Cross  Society, 
film,  29  minutes 

See  "Disaster  Relief",  Ajudio  Visual 
Resources  Catalogue,  Red — Cross 

Society 
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12/B 


NEGOTIATION  AND 
DIPLOMACY 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


What  are  the  reasons  for  international 
tensions  and  conflict  and  how  can 
diplomacy  ease  them? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Nuclear  Destruction:  A  simulation 
game,  Flying  Buffalo  Inc.,  E.M.I. 
Distributors 

Doomsday;  21st  Century,  E.M.I. 
Distributors 

Crisis:  A  simulation  game,  E.M.I. 
Distributors 

War  and  Peace,  Canada  and  the 
World,  April,  1978 
Nuclear  Dilemma,  Canada  and  the 
World,  April,  1977 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  try  to  recall  as  many  recent 
tensions  and  conflicts  in  the  world  as 
they  can.  From  a  list  compiled  in  class, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  some 
common  causes  of  world  political 
problems.  To  focus  discussion  further, 
each  student  assumes  a  role  in  the 
simulation,  Nuclear  Destruction.  In  this 
simulation,  students  negotiate  peace 
treaties  and  trade  concessions  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  Following 
this  activity,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
identify  common  descriptors  of  world 
tensions  and  conflicts  and  to  apply  them 
to  a  specific  example  such  as  the  Korean 
War,  Vietnam  War  or  Middle  East 
conflicts.  The  role  of  negotiation  and 
diplomacy  is  examined  to  determine  how 
successful  it  has  been  in  curbing  world 
conflict. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Nuclear  arms  race 
Detente;  diplomatic  efforts 
-  Peace  agreements,  e.g.,  Camp  David 
Accords 

National  defence  systems 
Increases  in  military  spending 
New  war  technology 
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NUREMBERG  TRIALS 


12/B 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

Nuremberg  -  A  Simulation  of  the 

Military-Tribunal  of  1943-1946, 

Interact,  Box  262,  Lakeside, 
California,  92040 

The  Trial  of  the  Germans,  Eugene 
Davidson,  New  York:  Collier 

Books,  1972 

-  The  Rise  of  the  Nazi  Horror:  Who 
Was  Responsible?  B.  Feder,  Litton 
Educational  Pub.,  1974 

-  Nuremberg  and  Vietnam:  An 

American  Tragedy,  T.  Taylor, 
Bantam,  1971 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 

To  what  extent  should  leaders  of 
sovereign  nations  be  held  responsible  by 
other  nations? 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Students  re-enact  the  Nuremberg  Trials 
by  assuming  roles  as  judges,  defendants, 
prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  and 
witnesses  as  outlined  in  Nuremberg  -  A 
Simulation.  To  prepare  for  this  trial, 
students  learn  a  minimum  background  of 
key  places,  events,  and  personalities. 
Six  generalizations  concerning  the  period 
1919-1945  in  Germany/Europe  are 
researched  and  presented  in  seminar 
format.  Evaluation  includes  an  essay, 
research  position  papers,  a  quiz,  and 
trial  role  assessment. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

Trials  of  war  criminals 
Extradition  of  criminals 
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12/B 


MULTI-NATIONAL 

CORPORATIONS 


FOCUS  QUESTION: 


How  much  influence  do  multinational 
corporations  have  on  international 
affairs? 


HELPFUL  RESOURCES: 

-  Multinationals _ and _ Brazil, 

Edmonton  Cross-Cultural  Learner 
Center 

Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Breakfast, 

Edmonton  Cross-Cultural  Learner 
Center 

-  Brazil  -  The  Price  of  the 
Development  Miracle,  Edmonton 
Cross-Cultural  Learner  Center 
"The  International  Economy",  The 
World  of  Economics,  2nd  Edition, 
Macdonald  et  al,  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979 

-  "Multinational  Enterprise", 

Challenge  for  Change,  Fagan  et  al, 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1977 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Cost  of  gasoline  -  "Government 
report  indicates  a  $12  billion  rip- 
off" 

-  Annual  report  of  profits  of  multi¬ 
national  corporations 

Trade  missions 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Inquiry  begins  with  an  examination  of 
the  size,  complexity,  and  impact 
multinational  corporations  have  on 
students  lives,  e.g.:  What  commodities 
produced  by  multinational  corporations 
do  students  buy?  How  dependent  are  we 
on  them?  Following  this,  students  look 
at  two  alternative  views  of  the 
involvement  of  multinational 

corporations  in  international  affairs. 
Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Breakfast  deals 
with  the  Dominican  Republic; 
Multinationals  and  Brazil  and  Brazil  - 
The  Price  of  the  Development  Miracle 

focusses  on  Brazil.  These  resources  are 
used  to  explore  the  concept  of  power  as 
it  relates  to  this  topic.  Students  should 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  data  presented 
in  these  films.  The  CBC  series,  The 
Canadian  Establishment,  provides  a  good 
basis  for  examining  multinational 
corporations  in  Canada. 
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MORE  IDEAS 


1.  S.O.S.  Project 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

The  student  must  make  an  initial  choice  as  whether  to  pursue  a  "service" 
challenge  or  a  "search"  challenge. 

A  "service"  challenge  involves  an  issue  which  requires  the  provision  of  a 
service  to  the  community  without  the  expectation  of  financial  reward.  It  could 
involve  a  considerable  amount  of  after-school  time. 

A  "search"  challenge  involves  a  logical  inquiry  into  a  specific  issue. 

The  usual  procedure  is  that  the  student  first  identify  a  topic  area  and 
then,  in  consultation  with  the  teacher,  develop  a  "should"  question. 

Above  ail,  the  issue  chosen  must  be  perceived  by  the  student  as  a 
challenge  which  a)  extends  the  capacities  of  the  student,  b)  is  real  rather  than 
simulated,  c)  chosen  by  the  student  (provided  data  is  available)  and,  d)  involves  a 
significant  confrontation  with  himself. 

The  highlight  of  the  project  is  the  final  presentation  which  may  take 
different  forms  (e.g.,  forum,  a  tape-slide  show,  tape,  debate,  etc.).  This 
presentation  is,  in  a  sense,  a  celebration  ceremony  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for 
evaluation. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  the  student  must  identify  specific 
competency  skills  that  will  have  to  be  developed  in  order  to  successfully  complete 
the  challenge  selected.  On  the  basis  of  these  skills  and  their  subsequent 
development,  the  student  evaluates  himself  according  to  a  self-assessment  plan. 

To  facilitate  research,  the  school  library  must  be  available  at  intervals 
during  the  course  of  the  study. 


a.  Search  Projects 

Following  are  examples  of  successful  search  projects  completed  by 
students  in  the  past: 

i)  Case  Study  -  "Should  rape  laws  be  changed?"  After  considerable 
research  of  written  materials  and  interviewing,  one  student  sponsored 
and  conducted  a  public  forum  in  school.  Members  of  the  local  city 
council,  local  police,  social  services,  and  representatives  from  the  Rape 
Crisis  Center  were  involved.  The  student  also  prepared  a  position  paper 
and  presented  it  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  via  the  local  Member  of 
Parliament. 

ii)  Conceptual  Approach  -  "What  social  movements  are  reflected  in  "pop" 
music  of  1960  to  1980?"  Having  perceived  a  marked  change  in  people's 
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attitudes  in  a  twenty  year  period,  one  student  chose  to  analyze  these 
changes  by  examining  popular  music  of  the  era.  The  student  selected  10 
songs  from  four  different  years  in  the  1960  to  1980  period  and  did  a 
content  analysis  of  the  lyrics  of  each  song.  The  student  then  devised 
categories  for  the  lyrics  and  attempted  to  connect  these  categories  to 
the  current  events  of  the  day.  This  lead  to  an  examination  of  social 
movements  such  as  the  anti-Vietnam  war  movement  of  the  60's  and  the 
women's  liberation  movement. 

iii)  Field  Trip  Approach  -  A  History  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 
After  considerable  research  and  interviewing,  one  student  wrote  a 
history  of  the  G.T.P.R.  in  her  community.  The  student  also  challenged 
herself  to  hike  the  route  of  this  now  defunct  railway  and  documented  via 
photos  and  artifacts  the  existence  of  this  railway  and  its  route. 


b.  Service  Challenge 

Following  are  examples  of  successful  service  projects  completed  by 

students  in  the  past: 

i)  Community  Service  -  "Should  the  Meals-on-Wheels  Program  be 
continued?"  Having  read  a  local  newspaper  article  which  outlined  the 
financial  and  manpower  problems  of  this  organization,  this  student  chose 
to  pursue  the  above  issue.  After  interviewing  the  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Meals-On-Wheels  program,  he  documented  the 
financial  picture  as  well  as  the  selection/evaluation  committee  work. 
He  then  researched  the  library  for  materials  relating  to  the  financial  and 
psychological  factors  affecting  senior  citizens  and  presented  it  to  the 
directors  of  the  Meals-on-Wheels  program. 

ii)  Community  Service  -  "Should  I  support  the  Big  Brothers  -  Big  Sisters 
program?"  Several  students  recognized  a  variety  of  volunteer 
organizations  in  operation  in  the  community.  One  of  these  organizations 
functioned  much  like  the  Uncles-at-Large  program.  Without  "prying" 
into  the  lives  of  their  younger  "brothers/sisters",  the  students  researched 
topics  such  as  alcoholism  and  divorce  patterns  in  an  attempt  to  equip 
themselves  as  competent,  caring  volunteers.  The  students  took  their 
younger  brothers/sisters  bowling,  skating  and  to  the  movies.  Parents 
were  informed  of  the  intents  and  time  frame  of  the  program  and 
involved  their  children  only  if  they  were  granted  written  permission. 

iii)  Emergency  Aide  Line  -  After  volunteering  to  work  one  evening  per  week 
on  a  telephone  aide  line,  this  student  attended  three  two-hour  training 
sessions  conducted  by  the  social  service  department.  This  was  followed 
by  six  shifts  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  During  this  time,  the  student 
manned  a  telephone  aide  line  providing  assurance,  companionship, 
sympathy,  and  referral  services  to  a  variety  of  callers. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT 

THE  S.O.S.  Project  provides  several  different  opportunities  for  student 
involvement  in  program  decision-making. 
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a.  Challenge  -  The  student  must  devise  a  challenge  for  himself  and  determine  the 
values  in  conflict  or  the  issue  involved.  The  teacher  acts  as  a  consultant. 

b.  Planning  -  The  student  must  plan  his  project  and  submit  a  proposal  outlining 
the  challenges,  resources,  methods  of  study  and  time  line  of  his  project. 

c.  Self-Assessment  -  Each  student  must  devise  a  plan  for  assessing  himself.  This 
assessment  includes  resources,  time,  and  competency  skills. 

d.  Community  Consultant  -  Each  student  must  select  a  community  consultant 
other  than  a  family  member  who  acts  as  an  advisor. 

e.  Use  of  Time  -  The  student  must  plan  the  use  of  his  after-class  and  class  time 
for  the  duration  of  the  project. 


ROLE  OF  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

As  demonstrated  above,  there  are  many  opportunities  to  relate  current 
events  to  the  topics/issues  selected  by  students. 


USEFUL  RESOURCES 

As  the  S.O.S.  project  may  employ  an  infinite  number  of  resources,  an 
attempt  is  made  here  to  list  some  of  the  resources  that  have  been  used  in  the  past. 

a.  Community  consultants  -  World  War  II  veterans,  college  psychology  professor, 
church  leaders,  doctors,  lawyers,  social  workers,  history  "buff",  Rape  Crisis 
Center  personnel,  police,  Member  of  Parliament,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  city  alderman,  labor  union  president,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
representative,  and  teachers. 

b.  Media  resources  -  Television  documentaries,  CBC  Sunday  morning  radio 
program,  newspapers,  novels,  movies  and  poems. 


EVALUATION 

a. 

25%  - 

Proposal  (Challenge  paragraph,  issue  statement,  competency  skills, 
resources,  time  line,  self-assessment  plan). 

b. 

40%  - 

Written  Report  (outlines  at  least  two  sides  of  the  issue  as  well  as  a 
personal  position  statement). 

c. 

10%  - 

Diary  (Date,  duration  of  activity,  comments/reactions). 

d. 

25%  - 

Self-Assessment  (mark  given  by  the  student  and  justified  by  the 
student  devised  evaluation  plan  presented  in  the  proposal). 
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FOOTNOTE 


The  "Search  or  Service"  project  which  is  outlined  above  was  adapted  for 
classroom  use  from  the  Hilroy  award-winning  "Earthbound"  program.  While 
Earthbound  originally  was  intended  to  be  an  alternative  to  the  classroom,  it  has  been 
effective  for  use  in  the  one-quarter  elective  time  of  the  Social  Studies  Program. 


2.  Terrorism 


The  filmstrip  kit,  Terrorism,  provides  a  helpful  structure  for  inquiry  into 
this  timely  topic. 

Terrorism  is  one  of  the  many  prevailing  forms  of  violence  and  unrest. 
Although,  as  a  political  weapon,  it  is  centuries  old,  and  many  of  its  tactics  are 
time-honoured  and  well-practised,  terrorism  has  become  familiar  to  many  of 
us  only  in  recent  decades.  The  media  confront  us  daily  with  reports  of 
hijackings,  bombings,  kidnappings,  and  assassinations.  But  while  news  accounts 
frequently  identify  many  of  these  events  as  'terrorist  acts',  they  seldom 
provide  us  with  further  insight  into  what  such  a  label  means,  or  how  it  is 
related  to  any  larger  concept. 

(Terrorism,  p.  1.) 

Suggestions  for  inquiry  are  provided  in  the  "teacher's  notes"  included  in 
the  kit.  Key  questions  structuring  inquiry  are  as  follows: 

What  is  terrorism?  How  is  it  different  from  crime?  from  institutional 
violence?  from  declared  war?  Who  are  terrorists?  What  do  they  hope  to 
achieve?  Why  do  they  employ  the  particular  methods  that  they  use?  Could 
they  accomplish  their  aims  by  any  other  means?  Does  the  use  of  the  terms 
'terrorist'  and  'terrorism'  have  to  do  with  what  side  you  are  on? 

A  sample  of  some  of  the  activities  are  included  below.  The  topic  for 
inquiry  is  "the  role  of  the  media  in  terrorism". 

Pupils  might  be  asked  to  collect  press  cuttings  and/or  take  notes  on  TV  or 
radio  reports  of  recent  terrorist  incidents  over  a  period  of  time.  These  could 
be  examined  and  compared  in  class,  and  used  as  a  basis  for  both  oral  and 
written  work. 

Some  people  feel  that  detailed  press  coverage  of  terrorist  activities  may 
encourage  others  to  imitate  them  and  cause  an  increase  in  terrorism.  Do  you 
think  this  is  possible?  If  you  think  that  it  is,  how  do  you  think  such  incidents 
should  be  reported? 

Try  writing  a  newspaper  report,  or  radio  or  TV  script  about  a  terrorist  event, 
real  or  imaginary.  Is  it  possible  to  be  completely  unbiased  and  objective?  Why 
or  why  not?  Are  you  showing  prejudice  simply  by  deciding  which  facts  to 
include  and  which  to  leave  out?  (Pupils  might  exchange  their  written  accounts 
to  verify  whether  or  not  this  tendency  exists;  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to 
identify  these  aspects  in  another  individual's  writing,  than  to  see  it  in  their 
own.) 
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The  Lenadoon  incident  described  in  frames  114-153  is  used  as  an  example  of 
how  the  same  facts  can  be  interpreted  in  very  different  ways  by  people  whose 
interests  conflict. 

(Terrorism,  p.  9.) 


Terrorism,  Educational  Audio  Visual  Inc.,  London,  England,  1975  (School  Book  Branch). 
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ALBERTA  AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture  Publications  Office 
Room  IB  -  9718  -  107  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  2C8 


Note:  Requests  must  be  made  in  writing  on  school  letterhead.  Telephone 
orders  are  note  accepted. 


ALBERTA  AGRICULTURE  FILM  LIBRARY 

Room  IB  -  9718  -  107  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  2C8 
427-2127 


ALBERTA  CONSUMER  AND  CORPORATE  AFFAIRS 

Consumer  Education  Program 
Box  1616 

7th  Floor  -  Capitol  Square 
10065  Jasper  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5J  3B1 
427-2201 


ALBERTA  EDUCATION  COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION  (ACCESS) 

Media  Resources  Centre 
1611  -  29  Street  N.W. 

CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2N  4J8 
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ALBERTA  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Resource  Information  Service 
7th  Floor  -  Petroleum  Plaza  South 
9915  -  108  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  1C9 


ALBERTA  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Map  and  Air  Photo  Distribution  Centre 
2nd  Floor  -  Petroleum  Plaza  North 
9945  -  108  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
427-3520  (maps) 

427-3519  (aerial  photos) 

Note:  School  Book  Branch  has  the  same  maps  and/or  aerial  photography  at 
a  reduced  price. 


ALBERTA  ENVIRONMENT 


Alberta  Environment  Communications 

9820  -  106  Street 

EDMONTON,  Alberta 

T5K  236 

427-6267 


ALBERTA  FEDERATION  OF  LABOUR 

306  -  11010  -  142  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
451-0810 


ALBERTA  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

501  Edwards  Professional  Building 
10053  -  111  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  2H8 


ALBERTA  OIL  SANDS  INFORMATION  CENTRE 

6th  Floor  -  10010  -  106  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T53  3L8 
427-8382 
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ALBERTA  RECREATION  AND  PARKS 


Public  Communications  Office 
2nd  Floor  -  Sun  Building 
10363  -  108  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T  5J  1L7 
427-2008 


ALBERTA  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Publications  Department 
11315  -  87  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T6G  2C6 
432-8123 


ALBERTA  TOURISM  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Communications  Branch 
Capitol  Square 
10065  Jasper  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5J  0H4 
427-4323 


ALBERTA  TRANSPORTATION 

Surveys  and  Mapping  Branch 

Room  257  -  Transportation  Building 

9630  -  106  Street 

EDMONTON,  Alberta 

T5K  2B8 

427-6467 

Note:  A  minimum  charge  of  $1.00  is  applicable  to  all  orders  for  maps 
which  require  delivery  by  mail. 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 

Amnesty  International  Canada 
Box  6033 

2101  Algonquin  Avenue 
OTTAWA,  Ontario 


CAMPAIGN  COOP  UHURU  (CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDIES) 

Campaign  Coop  Uhuru 
35  Cowley  Road 
OXFORD,  England 
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CANADA  AND  THE  WORLD 


Maclean-Hunter  Publications 
481  University  Avenue 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M5W  1A7 


CANADIAN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Room  1005  -  151  Sparks  Street 
OTTAWA,  Ontario 
KIP  5R5 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Canadian  Government  Publishing  Centre 
Supply  and  Services  Canada 
HULL,  Quebec 
K 1 A  OS  9 


STATISTICS  CANADA 

10025  -  106  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

212  -  10201  -  104  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
424-0531 


CITIZENSHIP 

Registrar  of  Citizenship 
Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
130  Slater  Street 
OTTAWA,  Ontario 
K1A  0M5 


CONSUMER  EDUCATION  MATERIALS 
Image,  Sound  and  Print 

Canadian  Materials  for  Consumer  Education 
Alberta  Education 

(Blanche  Friderichsen,  Edmonton  Regional  Office,  427-2952) 
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CONSUMER  AND  CORPORATE  AFFAIRS 

Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  Department 
Government  of  Canada 
10225  -  100  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 


CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDIES 

Barbara  Ward  Centre  (St.  Paul) 

Box  5000 

ST.  PAUL,  Alberta 
T0A  3A0 

Edmonton  Cross-Cultural  Learner  Centre 
Box  4279 

10523  -  77  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T6E  4T3 

One  World  Centre  (Camrose) 

4829  -  50  Street 
CAMROSE,  Alberta 
T4V  1P6 

Arusha  Cross-Cultural  Centre  (Calgary) 

223  -  12  Avenue  S.W. 

CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2R  0G9 

World  Citizens  Cross-Cultural  Learner  Centre  (Lethbridge) 
1011  -  4th  Avenue  South 
LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta 
T1J  0P7 

Unisphere  (Medicine  Hat) 

Room  205  -  Community  Resource  Centre 
631  Prospect  Drive  S.W. 

MEDICINE  HAT,  Alberta 
T1A  4C2 


EDMONTON  SOCIAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL 

10006  -  107  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 


ENERGY  RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  BOARD 


Administrative  Services 
603  -  6th  Avenue  S.W. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2P  0T4 
261-8112 
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ENVIRONMENT  COUNCIL  OF  ALBERTA 


Environment  Council  of  Alberta  Library 

2100  College  Plaza  -  Tower  3 

8213  -  112  Street 

EDMONTON,  Alberta 

T6G  2M4 

427-3811 


GLENBOW  FOUNDATION 

Glenbow  Museum 
CALGARY,  Alberta 


HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  TEACHER  (Magazine) 

History  and  Social  Sciences  Teacher 

Faculty  of  Education 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 

1137  Western  Road 

LONDON,  Ontario 

N6G  1G7 


LEGAL  RESOURCES 

Legal  Resources  Centre 
Trade  Centre  South 
10047  -  81  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T6E  1W7 


NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  OF  CANADA 


Distribution  Branch 
222  -  1st  Street  S.E. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2P  3C3 
231-3338 


Distribution  Branch 
10031  -  103  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T3J  0G9 
420-3010 


NEW  INTERNATIONALIST  PUBLICATION 

New  Internationalist 

113  Atlantic  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  New  York 

11201 
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ONE  WORLD  PUBLICATION 


Social  Studies  Specialist  Council 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Barnett  House  -  11010  -  142  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 


PROVINCIAL  FILM  LIBRARY 

Queen's  Printer  Building 
11510  Kingsway  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5G  2Y5 
427-4381 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM  AND  ARCHIVES  OF  ALBERTA 


12845  -  102  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5N  0M6 
427-1730 


QUEEN'S  PRINTER 


Publications  and  Statutes 
11510  Kingsway  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T6G  2Y5 
427-4971 


RED  CROSS 

9931  -  106  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  1E2 


214  -  3722  -  57  Avenue 
RED  DEER,  Alberta 
T4N  4R7 


Divisional  Office 
737  -  13th  Avenue  S.W. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2R  131 
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1120  -  7th  Avenue  South 
LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta 
T1 J  1K5 

Red  Cross  Youth 
4750  Oak  Street 
VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia 
V6H  2N9 


SOCIAL  EDUCATION  (Magazine) 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
Suite  400  -  2030  M  Street  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

U.S.A. 

20036 


TRAVEL  ALBERTA 

12th  Floor  -  Capitol  Square 
10065  Jasper  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5J  0H4 
427-4321 


WORLD  EAGLE  (Publication) 

World  Eagle 

Monthly  Social  Studies  Resource 
64  Washburn  Avenue 
WELLESLEY,  Mass. 

U.S.A. 

02181 
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I  Foreign  Embassies 

1  in  Canada 

ALGERIA 

435  Daly  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6H3 

ARGENTINA 

130  Slater  Street  -  6th  Floor 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5H6 

AUSTRALIA 

130  Slater  Street  -  13th  Floor 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5H6 

AUSTRIA 

445  Wilbrod  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6M7 

BANGLEDESH 

85  Range  Road  -  Suite  402 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

BARBADOS 

151  Slater  Street  -  Suite  700 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5H3 

BELGIUM 

85  Range  Road  -  Suites  601-604 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

BENIN 

58  Glebe  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  2C3 

BOLIVIA 

85  Range  Road  -  Apartment  405 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

BRAZIL 

255  Albert  Street  -  Suite  900 

OTTAWA 

KIP  6A9 

BRITAIN 

80  Elgin  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5K7 
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BULGARIA 


BULGARIA 

325  Stewart  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6K5 

CAMEROON 

170  Clemow  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  2B4 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN 
EMPIRE 

381  Wilbrod  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6M6 

CHILE 

56  Sparks  Street  -  Suite  801 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5A9 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  411  -  415  St.  Andrew  Street 


OF  CHINA 

OTTAWA 

KIN  5H3 

COLOMBIA 

151  Sparks  Street  -  Suite  406 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5E3 

COSTA  RICA 

46  Beaver  Ridge 

OTTAWA 

K2E  6E1 

CUBA 

388  Main  Street 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  1E3 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

171  Clemow  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  2B3 

DENMARK 

85  Range  Road  -  Suite  702 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

ECUADOR 

320  Queen  Street  -  Place  du  Ville,  Tower  A,  Suite  2226 
OTTAWA 

KIR  5A3 

EGYPT,  ARAB 
REPUBLIC  OF 

454  Laurier  Avenue  East 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6R3 

EL  SALVADOR 

350  Driveway  -  Suite  101 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  3N1 

FINLAND 

222  Somerset  Street  West  -  Suite  401 

OTTAWA 

K2P  2G3 
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FRANCE 

42  Sussex  Drive 

OTTAWA 

KIM  2C9 

GABON 

4  Range  Road 

OTTAWA 

KIN  835 

GERMANY, 
FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OF 

i  Waverly  Street 

OTTAWA 

K2P  0T8 

GHANA 

85  Range  Road  -  Suite  810 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

GREECE 

76-80  MacLaren  Street 

OTTAWA 

K2P  0K6 

GRENADA 

350  Driveway  -  Suite  308 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  3N1 

GUATEMALA 

350  Driveway  -  Suite  105 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  3N1 

GUYANA 

151  Slater  Street  -  Suite  309 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5H3 

HAITI 

150  Driveway  -  Suite  111 

OTTAWA 

K2P  1C7 

HOLY  SEE 

Apostolic  Nunciature  -  724  Manor  Avenue  -  Rockcliffe  Park 
OTTAWA 

KIM  0E3 

HONDURAS 

350  Sparks  Street  -  Suite  403 

OTTAWA 

KIR  7S8 

HUNGARY 

7  Delaware  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

K2P  0Z2 

INDIA 

200  MacLaren  Street 

OTTAWA 

K2P  0L6 
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INDONESIA 

255  Albert  Street  -  Suite  1010  -  Kent  Square  Building  "C" 
OTTAWA 

KIP  6A9 

IRAN 

85  Range  Road  -  Apartment  307-308 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8J6 

IRAQ 

377  Stewart  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6K9 

IRELAND 

170  Metcalfe  Street 

OTTAWA 

K2P  1P3 

ISRAEL 

410  Laurier  Avenue  West  -  Suite  601 

OTTAWA 

KIR  5C4 

ITALY 

170  Laurier  Avenue  West 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5V5 

IVORY  COAST 

9  Marlborough  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8E6 

JAMAICA 

85  Range  Road  -  Apartment  203-204 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8J6 

JAPAN 

255  Sussex  Drive 

OTTAWA 

KIN  9E6 

JORDAN 

100  Bronson  Avenue  -  Suite  701 

OTTAWA 

KIR  6G8 

KENYA 

141  Laurier  Avenue  West  -  Suite  600 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5J3 

KOREA 

151  Slater  Street  -  Suite  608 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5H3 

LEBANON 

640  Lyon  Street  South 

OTTAWA 

K  IS  3Z5 

LESOTHO 

350  Sparks  Street  -  Suite  503 

OTTAWA 
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MALAWI 

112  Kent  Street  -  Suite  905  -  Tower  B  -  Place  de  Ville 
OTTAWA 

KIP  5P2 

MALAYSIA 

60  Botelier  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8Y7 

MALI 

50  Goulbourn  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8C8 

MEXICO 

130  Albert  Street  -  Suite  206 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5G4 

MOROCCO 

38  Range  Road 

OTTAWA 

KIN  834 

NETHERLANDS 

2 75  Slater  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5H9 

NEW  ZEALAND 

99  Bank  Street  -  Metropolitan  House  -  Suite  801 
OTTAWA 

KIP  6G3 

NIGER 

38  Blackburn  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8A2 

NIGERIA 

295  Metclafe  Street 

OTTAWA 

K2P  1R9 

NORWAY 

140  Wellington  Street  -  Suite  700 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5A2 

PAKISTAN 

170  Metclafe  Street 

OTTAWA 

K2P  1P3 

PERU 

539  Island  Park  Drive 

OTTAWA 

K1Y  0B6 

PHILLIPINES 

130  Albert  Street  -  Suite  607 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5G4 

POLAND 

443  Daly  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6H3 
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PORTUGAL 

645  Island  Park  Drive 

OTTAWA 

K1Y  0C2 

ROMANIA 

655  Rideau  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  6A3 

RWANDA 

130  Albert  Street  -  Suite  1203 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5G4 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

99  Bank  Street  -  Suite  901 

OTTAWA 

KIP  6B9 

SENEGAL 

57  Marlborough  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8E8 

SEYCHELLES 

2  Mill  Street 

LONDON,  England 

W1R  9TE 

SOMALIA 

112  Kent  Street  -  Suite  918  -  Place  de  Ville  -  Tower  B 
OTTAWA 

KIP  5P2 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

15  Sussex  Drive 

OTTAWA 

KIM  1M8 

SPAIN 

350  Sparks  Street  -  Suite  802 

OTTAWA 

KIR  5A1 

SRI  LANKA 

85  Range  Road  -  Suites  102-104 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

SUDAN 

85  Range  Road  -  Suite  1010 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

SWEDEN 

441  MacLaren  Avenue  -  4th  Floor 

OTTAWA 

K2P  2H3 

SWITZERLAND 

5  Marlborough  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8E6 

TANZANIA 

50  Range  Road 

OTTAWA 

KIN  834 
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THAILAND 

85  Range  Road  -  Apartment  704 

OTTAWA 

KIN  836 

TOGO 

c/o  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Togo  -  220  Laurier  Avenue  West 
OTTAWA 

KIN  6P2 

TRINIDAD  AND 
TOBAGO 

75  Albert  Street  -  Room  508 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5R5 

TUNISIA 

515  O'Connor  Street 

OTTAWA 

K1S  3P8 

TURKEY 

197  Wurtemburg  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8L9 

UGANDA 

170  Laurier  Avenue  West  -  Suite  601 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5V5 

UNION  OF  SOVIET 

SOCIALIST 

REPUBLICS 

285  Charlotte  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8L5 

UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

100  Wellington  Street 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5T1 

UPPER  VOLTA 

48  Range  Road 

OTTAWA 

KIN  834 

VENEZUELA 

320  Queen  Street  -  Suite  2000  -  Place  de  Ville  -  Tower  A 
OTTAWA 

KIR  5A3 

VIET  NAM, 
SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC  OF 

290  Clemow  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

K1S  2B8 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17  Blackburn  Avenue 

OTTAWA 

KIN  8A2 

ZAIRE, 

REPUBLIC  OF 

18  Range  Road 

OTTAWA 

KIN  833 

ZAMBIA 

130  Albert  Street  -  Suite  1610 

OTTAWA 

KIP  5G4 
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A  complete  list  of  foreign  embassies  and  ambassadors  to  Canada  can  be  found  in 
the  following  resource: 

The  1980  Corpus  Almanac  of  Canada,  Fawcett  ed.,  Corpus,  1980. 


Consulates  Located  in  Alberta. 

A  complete  list  can  be  found  in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  telephone  directories 
(yellow  pages  under  "Consulates"). 
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